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Peter Glossop as Gerard 














THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN 


Productions during December 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
I PAGLIACCI 
New productions by Franco Zeffirelli 
DER ROSENKAVALIER 


CARMEN 


AIDA 


Full details from the Box Office COV 1066. 














CULTURAL EVENTS IN’ EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET 


FESTIVALS and THEATRES 


OPERA SEASON 


MUNICH 


OPERA FESTIVAL, 


1960 


and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 


TICKETS - 
FESTIVAL 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE 





TRAVEL 
SERVICES 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | 
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LIMITED 
LONDON - S.W.3 


KENSINGTON 9837 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
General Manager: T. E. Bean, C.B.E. 
SUNDAYS, 27 DECEMBER, 

3 and 10 JANUARY 
at 4.30 and 7.30 p.m. 
N.S.O, Ltd. present by popular demand 


EUGENE ONEGIN 


(U) 
the colour film of the opera by 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


with soloists, chorus, corps de ballet 
and orchestra of the 


BOLSHO!I THEATRE 
and Leningrad Theatre of 
Opera and Ballet 
ENGLISH SUB-TITLES 
“Its appeal is real and poignant” 

—The Times 
TICKETS: 10/-, 7/6, S/-, 3/6 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE 











Now’s the time .. 


to ‘go stereo,” of course!) Whether you 
are already a ‘convert’ or if you still har- 
bour doubts concerning the validity of the 
claims made on behalf of stereo, a visit 
to 100 Queensway is sure to prove enjoy- 
able and instructive. Here you may listen 
at leisure to excerpts from the finest opera 
recordings on hand-picked equipment cost- 
ing from £50 to £300 and discuss your own 
particular problems with experts whose 
unsurpassed experience of domestic High 
Fidelity installations is rivalled only by their 
love for good music of every kind, especially 
opera. 

MUSIC IN THE HOME is a personal 
service which operates from the day you 
first come to consult us and, as countless 
satisfied music-lovers can attest, continues 
to function long after your chosen equip- 
ment has been installed. Nor is it solely 
concerned with equipment. Hand in hand 
with it goes our record advisory service, 
based on 15 years’ experience in the field 
of record reviewing and valued by clients 
all over the world. 

Our famous weekly recitals under the title 
of LIVE RECORD REVIEW are a striking 
expression of our profound interest in re- 
corded music, and each Saturday afternoon— 
from 2 to 4.30-—our showroom is a mect- 
ing-place for enthusiasts eager to hear the 
latest mono and stereo issues under ideal 
conditions. Why not make use of this easy 
and pleasurable way of ‘getting to know us’? 
Open 9.30—5.30 (Fr. 9.30—7; Thurs. closed) 


Thomas Heinitz music IN THE HOME 


BAY 2077 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 


100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 














THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: 


JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. 


ANNE WOOD 


announces a concert to be given by 


MAESTRO GIORGIO FAVARETTO 


(of Rome and Siena) 


SINGERS from the NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 
at 8.30 p.m., on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 
at THE ITALIAN INSTITUTE, 
39 BELGRAVE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Details from The Secretary, 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA, LTD., 
MORLEY COLLEGE, 61 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424 











OCPERA 
peacoat 


GROUP MEETS WEEKLY, 
on MONDAY NIGHTS, 
at GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, 
NEW CROSS, S.E.14. 
(TiDeway 2266), 
under the direction of ERIC —_ 
A.R.C.M., to — prepare and produce 
selected operas. 


1960 plans include: 


DIDO AND AENEAS.................. Purcell 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO...... Mozart 
GRPPTTRIS ...crccccscccccccccccecvesscccses Gluck 
THE TELEPHONE ...................4. Menotti 


THE SECRET OF SUSANNA... Wolf-Ferrari 
THE aes PETER 
A, P. Herbert/Armstrong Gibbs, 





FIRST SPRING TERM MEETING, 
JANUARY 4, at 7.30. Fee 21/-. 
All voices "ae. Write to the Warden, 


Goldsmiths’ College. (The College is three 
minutes from New Cross Station). 








NEW OPERA COMPANY 


A single performance of two 
modern English Operas 


JOHN JOUBERT 


In the Drought 


ELIZABETH MACONCHY 


The Sofa 


by the New Opera Workshop 
on 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 
7.30 p.m., 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


Admission 5/- to New Opera 
Company Members. 
TICKETS FROM BOX OFFICE 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
(Tel. TER 1672/3) 
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| This distinguished 
_American publication 
covers the entire world 


of recorded music ! 


HIGH FIDELITY is the one American 
monthly periodical with an outlook on 


the workd musical scene. It is a maga- 
7ine for lovers of all music, with frequen: 
emphasis on opera—as it is sung on the 
great stages from the Met to Milan .. . 
from Sadler's Wells to the Staatsoper. 


What a delightful reading treat awaits 
you i each issue. Opera lovers, during 
past months, have enjoyed these widely- 
discussed articles: Victoria Sat Here (in 
celebration of Covent Garden’s Royal 
Opera House’s 100th Anniversary) . . . 
Germany's Renovaicd Opera . . . When 
Singing Was a Monster’s Art . . . Hear- 
ing Opera in Stereo. 


Each issue of HIGH FIDELITY brings 
you articles like these written by 
renowned authoritics . . . plus reviews of 
ail the latest record releases . . . news 
from music centers throughout the world 
. «+ reports on high fidelity sound equin- 
ment, tested both in the home and in the 
laboratories. 


You don't have to send to the States to 
order HIGH FIDELITY. Just clip the 
handy coupon—it will bring you the next 
twelve issues for only £2 5s. 0d.—includ- 
ing postage from the US. 














To: HIGH FIDELITY, c/o. McGraw Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 95 Farringdon St., 


HIGH 





! 

' 

j London, E.C.4 

1 Pleate enter my subscription to 
} FIDELITY for one year (12 issues). I 
enclose £2.5.0 in full payment—including 


! 
; postage from the U.S. : 
! 1 
; NAME . 1 
; RII Sains icnscccsiveceesesasavectannqcscercese ; 
i 


wees anmaeaeosoeesoen! 


Sadier’s Wells 
samy ae e, Pheatre 


Eveni: at 7.30 p.m. 
Saturday ree at 2.30 p.m. 
Box Office: TERminus 1672/3 





OPERA SEASON 1959/60 


The December repertoire will include: 


ANDREA CHENIER Giordano 
CINDERELLA Rossini 
(La Cenerentola) 

DON GIOVANNI Mozart 


HANSEL AND GRETEL Humperdinck 
KATYA KABANOVA Janacek 
TANNHAUSER Wagner 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 


THE MERRY WIDOW Lehar 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 

book seats one week in advance of the general 

public. For details please write to the Mailing 

List Department, Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 


OPERA 


BACK NUMBERS 











Vol. 1 out of print. Vol. 2 numbers 

3 to 5, 7, 9 to 11, and 13 available. 

All subsequent issues available ex- 

cept Vol. 4 Number 9. Back num- 

bers can be had at 2s, 6d. (by post 
2s. 9d.). 


All enquiries to Rolls House. 


Flease make cheques payable 
to “ OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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We announce the opening of the 


Opera Socie ty 


The GPFRA SOCIETY Offers a unique service to discriminating 
Cpera record collectors, because it provides superior 
recordings of complete and rare Operas (also recordings of 
recitals by famous singers). The OPERA SOCIETY presents to 
iis membership, for example, Corregidor (Wolf), Martha 
(Flotow), Thais (Massenet), Mcrry Wives of Windsor 
(Nicolai), Fra Diavolo (Auber), and many others — not to 
mention Weber’s Abu Hassan, with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Michael Bohnen, and Erich Witte (see below). 


The names of some of our soloists are listed in this 
announcement. Our performances, our enginecring. and 
the quality of our record manufacture, are uncond ‘tionally 
guaranteed as the finest in the world. 


@® HOW THE SOCIETY WORKS 


Every month you receive the OPERA SOCIETY ‘Bulletin’ 
containing full information of the new issues available. You 
are never under any obligation to tuy anything. You select 
vour record|s by filling in the optional Order Form and 
returning it with payment, or request that purchase be billed 
10 you if you prefer to tuy on credit. Our credit facilities 
to ou~ nembers are necessary because the OPERA SOCIETY 
will not be able to keep in stock all recordings at all times. 
Reasonable credit facilities are made available upon request. 
The OPERA SOCIETY is a unique organisation in Great 
Britain. Its primary aim is to appeal to the knowledgeable 


collector. 
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Use the coupon to The OPERA SOCIETY, 


request particulars of the 





OPERA SOCIETY. Yeu 
may, during this menth 
accompany coupon with 
15/- remittance, 5/- for a 
year’s subscription and 
10/- for 
Weber's Abu Hassan 
(complete), starring 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Michael Bohnen and 
Erich Witte, with the 
Chorus and Orchestra of 
Radio Berlin, Leopold 
Ludwig conducting. 
Abu Hassan is not 
available on any other 
label anywhere. 


a copy of 


i ie ee eee Oe oe 


55 Great Western Road, London W.9 


Please send me, without obligation, 
particulars of the OPERA SOCIETY 
membership. 

1 doj/do not wish to accept your special 
introductory offer of a complete L.P. 
recording of Abu Hassan, and am enclosing 
5/- for an immediate enrolment plus 10/- 
Sor copy of record. It is understood that 
you completely guarantee my satisfaction 

and will refund mv money in full (15/-) if 
J am not entirely delighted with the record. 


- (Mr./Mrs./Miss) 
(Block Letters Please) 


Address.............. 


Amount enclosed 
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A record of 
OPERATIC ARIAS 


which captures the 
artistry of 
Byorling at his best 


Jussi BIO RLING 


Flower Song “CARMEN"’; 
Una furtiva lagrima 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE” 
OP aradiso! 
“L'APRICANA™: 
The Dre: and 
Je suis seule * ‘MANON”; 
Donna non vidi mai! 
“MANON LESCAUT”; 
O Lola, 
bianca ‘come fior di spino 
“CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA”; 
Che gelida + 
“LA BOHEM 




























Lamento di Federico 
“L’ARLESIANA 

C’elo e mar! 

“LA GIOCONDA”; 

Questa o quella 

“RIGOLE re 

Vesti la giubba 

“I PAGLIACCI”’; 

Nessun dorma 

‘““TURANDOT”. 


ALP 1620 (mono only) 






HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


@ LONG PLAY 333 r.p.m. RECORD 


REGO THAOE Wane oF 
THE GOawMorneet ce Lite 


i Give E.M.I. Record Tokens — the ideal gift 


E.M.I. Records Ltd., 
8-11 Gt. Castle St., London, W.1 @eeeeeweaeesetsoea@e#eeeeeneo1eeee2s 
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Comment 


In June 1957 we devoted our ‘Comment’ to the subject of opera 
audiences of the future. We pointed out that in the 1940s the London 
County Council had sponsored a number of special morning perform- 
ances of opera (and ballet) at Covent Garden, which, owing to the 
increasing demands on the stage at Covent Garden itself, and for certain 
other reasons, had to be discontinued. We drew attention to the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild in New York, and especially that section of its 
activities undertaken by its Educational Department, which not only 
arranges student matinées throughout the season, but also an evening 
pre-view of one of the season’s new productions. These young peoples’ 
performances also afford the opportunity for members of the audience 
to meet singers, conductors, orchestral players and opera house officials. 
Similar activities have been sponsored in Europe by Les Jeunesses 
Musicales in France, Austria and Belgium. We pointed out that unfor- 
tunately OPERA could not afford to sponsor such activities, but expressed 
a wish that perhaps Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells could. 

Well, two years went by with nothing being done by either of the 
two London opera houses about this—though some discussions did take 
place; but they came to nothing. But we reckoned without that fairy 
godfather of young people’s musical activities, Sir Robert Mayer. 

Sir Robert and his wife started children’s symphony concerts nearly 
forty years ago. These certainly have contributed to the extension of 
musical life in this country—one indeed cannot express too much 
gratitude to Sir Robert for the part he has played in helping to develop 
musical taste among thousands upon thousands of young people in this 
country. And now he turns to opera. 

As he has pointed out in his introduction to “Your Opera Nights’, 
the felicitous title chosen for this new series of performances at Sadler’s 
Wells for young people aged 18 to 25, ‘We have at last reached the 
stage where we have two permanent opera houses in London. Various 
parts of the country are served by “Opera for All”, and other touring 
companies, including Sadler’s Wells, and Intimate Opera, and there is 
Glyndebourne for a special audience.’ 

Sir Robert points out that until other big cities also have their 
permanent opera houses, opera cannot claim to occupy its proper place 
in the nation’s musical life. How can people be made opera-minded, he 
asks? And concludes that a start has to be made at the beginning, with 
the young, the most formative and inflammable element in our society. 

With this end in view therefore Sir Robert, as founder and chairman 
of Youth and Music, is, with the collaboration of Sadler’s Wells, spon- 
soring his first season of ‘Your Opera Nights’. The season tickets for the 
four performances at 14s., 16s. and 18s., were all sold out immediately. 
The movement is based on a system of groups in business houses, colleges 
and schools who have been invited to nominate their representatives to 
give advice and discuss what is to be planned with the administration. In 
other words, they participate actively in their own movement. 

To quote Sir Robert again, ‘The possibilities of “Your Opera 
Nights” are limitless ; it is up to young people to turn them into reality’. 
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Dominic 
Franco Zeffirelli rehearsing Geraint Evans for ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ 
earlier this year 


People: xxxix 


Franco Zefhrelli 
by Richard Bonynge 


Of all present-day operatic producers and designers, Franco 
Zeffirelli seems to me to be the one who tries most faithfully to interpret 
a work from the point of view of the composer and the period. Unlike 
so many producers (and conductors) who wish to foist their biased con- 
ception of a work upon both singers and audiences alike, he returns to 
the period which, by dint of great study and immense knowledge, he 
honestly tries to re-create. He is an interpreter who does not try to 
impose himself on the work he is creating, but always endeavours to 
bring out the style of the work itself. He is a real enthusiast for the 
theatre in an all round sense, and his emotional understanding of human 
nature and music help to make him that rare thing—a producer who 
can take an overall conception of opera from both the dramatic and the 
musical point of view, enabling him perfectly to marry the period of the 
setting to the period of the music. 
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Like all Italians, his is an emotional response, and he has that most 
important quality for a producer—the ability to contact his artists on 
a true emotional level, getting to know them and meeting them on a 
common plane. In rehearsal he is consumed with boundless energy and 
is tremendously excitable, communicating this excitement and enthusiasm 
to the artists (and audiences). He treats them always as individual human 
beings. He does not try to play the grand old man of the theatre (he is 
a little young for this anyway, not being past his middle thirties)}—nor 
does he find it necessary to rant and rave to achieve his aims as do many 
well-known but lesser producers. Always completely natural and friendly. 
in this way he manages to inspire confidence and affection in all those 
who work with him. 

His attention to detail is nothing less than phenomenal and there 
is no small task that he will not perform himself in order to get a 
perfect result. Before the recent Lucia di Lammermoor he went person- 
ally to the Scotch House in Knightsbridge to select the Hunting Fraser 
tartan for the Bucklaws and the Red Innes tartan for the Ashtons. In the 
new Cavalleria for Covent Garden he has had all the women’s shawls 
and the trappings for the horse and cart sent from Palermo. Meticulous 
in his choice of materials, he prefers always to use authentic old trim- 
mings rather than made up new ones, and will spend hours finding 
Victorian costumes and selecting bits here and there to use on his new 
costumes. He will never accept anything artificial—gold embroidery must 
be gold embroidery and not gold paint. 

A costume fitting with Zeffirelli can be an exhausting affair. He 
knows exactly how a costume should be made and, knowing what he 
wants, he gets it. He will fight to the bitter end to subdue a recalcitrant 
wardrobe mistress and will not stand for hooks up the back when he 
wants buttons down the front or put up with seams in the wrong places. 
In Cavalleria he has gone so far as to have the chorus corseted in 1890 
corsets—old ones, not copies! In fact, he will go to no end of trouble 
to see that an artist achieves the right shape for a given period. 


His sense of colour is always exciting and truly dramatic. He loves 
‘shaded’ whites and ‘false’ blacks, ambers and champagnes. Who does 
not remember that striking moment in the wedding scene in Lucia when 
the Bucklaws entered dressed in steel blue, contrasting so wonderfully 
with the tans and maroons of the Ashtons? In complete contrast 
was his sparkling and witty Figlia del Reggimento which he designed 
and produced at the Teatro Massimo in Palermo last April and in which 
he used the most brilliant colours to great effect creating a brilliant and 
gay early 19th century Switzerland, so contrasted to the gloomy high- 
lands of Lucia. 

His approach to both production and design is essentially realistic. 
Here he has been influenced in two ways—firstly his experience in films 
and secondly his great love for and his vast knowledge of the early 
romantic period of the 19th century. His sets are so realistically con- 
ceived that it would be quite possible to photograph them in close-up. 
One often reads that the Germans are ahead in the field of operatic 
design, but how outmoded are many of their designs compared to the 
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Dominic 


Zeffirelli rehearsing boys from the Edith Cavell Secondary School for 
Act 1 of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ at Covent Garden earlier this year 








realism of the great Italian designers like Visconti, Lila de Nobili and 
Zeffirelli. To see anything resembling their latest work one must look 
back to the early 19th century to the great designs of Alessandro 
Sanquirico and Giovanni Perego. 

Is it premature to hope that an operatic cycle has been completed— 
that we are on the verge of a great era in opera such as existed in the 
first half of the 19th century, when singing was of prime importance, the 
art of the designer and producer paramount and the conductor in his 
right place as accompanist? After years of the operatic stage being 
dominated first of all by selfish prime donne who considered that their 
own vocal exhibition was the only thing that mattered, and secondly 
by the prima donna conductor (this latter far worse), with décors being 
either non-existent or entrusted to those with little regard for period or 
style, it may well be that opera may achieve a balance between singer, 
conductor, producer and designer that it has sadly lacked for many 
years. Already in this last decade we have seen many truly great 
operatic productions (Lucia, Don Carlos, Anna Bolena, just to begin a 
long list) which will go down in history because of this return to this 
period—a return to realism. 

Zeffirelli, who is a Florentine, began his career in 1945 in Florence 
as a radio actor, in his leisure moments also producing amateur theatri- 
cals and designing sets for them, one of his first efforts being Pirandello’s 
La Patente. He went to Rome in 1947 where he appeared in a stage 
version of Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment. His first major assign- 
ment as a designer came when he created the sets and costumes for 
Visconti’s production of Streetcar Named Desire. Similar assignments 
followed, but his first major success occurred when he designed sets and 
costumes of great beauty for Visconti’s production of Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida in the Boboli Gardens in Florence. 

The cinema then claimed his attention and he began his film career 
as an assistant director in a series of great Italian films of which Senso, 
which starred Alida Valli and Farley Granger, and Bellissima with Anna 
Magnani may be familiar to English film-goers. 

Although he began working in opera in 1948 his first major excur- 
sion into the field was, appropriately enough, at the Scala whose 
stage has seen so many magnificent productions since it first opened its 
doors in 1778. His sets for L’/taliana in Algeri in the 1952-3 season were 
his first essay at romantic opera in the grand manner. 

His love of the early 19th century began when he worked with the 
Florentine designer Gino Sensani, who encouraged him to study 
firstly the period of 1852-6 in great detail, and later the whole of the 
romantic period. It is therefore no coincidence that most of his finest 
productions have been of operas by Rossini, Donizetti and Verdi. 
Cenerentola, with Giulietta Simionato and Cesare Valletti, in 1954 at 
La Scala, was the first opera in which he both produced and designed. 
He conceived for this rather heavy sets and costumes, in the manner of 
early Dutch paintings, which did not entirely capture the lightness and 
frivolity of the opera or the feeling of the 19th century as he did so 
spectacularly in later productions. 

In the 1954-55 season at La Scala there were two works designed 
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Above, Zeffirelli's design for ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, and 
below, his set for the first scene of ‘Pagliacci’ at Covent 
Garden this month 








and produced by Zeffirelli—an exquisite L’Elisir d’Amore with Carteri, 
di Stefano, Panerai and Tajo, and // Turco in Italia with Callas, Valletti 
and Stabile, which was subsequently seen at the Edinburgh Festival in 
1957 with Ratti, Alva, Bruscantini and Corena. 

In 1956 there was his brilliant Falstaff at the Holland Festival with 
Corena, Broggini, Oncina, Palombini and Monachesi. The 1957 season 
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at the Piccola Scala was opened with his elegant production of 
Piccinni’s La Cecchina, ossia La Buona Figluola, both the production 
and his sets and costumes displaying great wit and refinement. 

Also in 1957 he produced Vivi, a new opera by Franco Mannino 
in which the production was praised by the critics but the opera damned 
as ‘badly written, imitative and pretentious’—a case in which the talents 
of Zeffirelli, Serafin and Carteri were sadly wasted. And in the same year 
there was his charming Linda di Chamounix in Palermo with Carteri 
and conducted by Serafin. 

In 1958 Zeffirelli went to Dallas, Texas, to re-create La Traviata— 
this famous production in which he used the flash-back technique of the 
cinema to such great effect. Callas was the Violetta and Rescigno 
conducted. The opera was given in three acts as Verdi wrote it, the 
scene in Flora’s palazzo following directly on the scene in Violetta’s 
country villa. Also in 1958 there was a revival at La Scala of Mignon 
which Zeffirelli produced though it had sets by Lila de Nobili. Perhaps 
because these two great artists saw the work from a conflicting point of 
view this was not a success—despite Giulietta Simionato’s Mignon. 

The year 1959 has been quite a momentous one for Zeffirelli. He 
began with Don Pasquale (production, sets and costumes) with Sciutti, 
Alva, Panerai and Bruscantini, which opened the season in January at 
the Piccola Scala, forcibly suggesting to one (visually, at any rate) the 
great days of Grisi, Mario, Tamburini and Lablache. In Genoa he 
designed and produced both The Barber with Berganza and Trovatore 
with Gencer, Barbieri and Corelli. Although these productions were 
done rather much on a shoe-string, the Trovatore especially breathed 
a true romanticism, a combination of medieval and mid-19th century 
which completely revitalized that old war horse. 

Then followed the creation of the aforementioned Figlia del Reggi- 
mento in Palermo; and he also designed sets for La Guerra by 
Rossellini and Orlando’s Giocatore in the Teatro Communale 
in Siena. And of course the Covent Garden Lucia di Lammermoor which 
is perhaps the culmination of his love for romantic opera. His wedding 
of the 19th and 17th centuries and his complete feeling for Sir Walter 
Scott, his understanding of lighting which is truly theatrical in the best 
sense—all these things helped to make this Lucia so memorable. One had 
only to see the opera given at Oxford without his supervision to see 
what can happen when someone else gets their hands on the lighting 
equipment—what a travesty of a great production! Excuses may be 
made that the stage was smaller and the lighting equipment much 
inferior, but little effort was made to follow the ideals of Zeffirelli. 
And his mastery of perspective! Who could ever forget in the first scene 
of Lucia the majestic castle towering above a great flight of steps lined 
with soldiers? And who noticed that these were gradually smaller and 
smaller men and eventually little boys in the distance? 

It is a happy coincidence that Zeffirelli himself was in the Scots 
Guards, serving with them on liaison when he was a partisan fifteen 
years ago. It was then that he developed a great love for Scotland (no 
doubt helped by the fact that he had a Scots Nannie as a child) and 
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spent hours in antique booksellers searching for data on 19th century 
Scotland to add to his huge library of costume and design. 

His conscientious research into costume makes him surely the most 
authentic designer today and in his charming penthouse, not far from 
the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, he lives surrounded by books, a won- 
derful collection of votive paintings and 19th century prints, pride of 
place being given to a beautiful lithograph of Giulia and Giuditta Grisi. 

In his private life he is always enthusiastic, whether it be driving his 
M.G. sports car at a hair-raising speed or buying half a houseful of 
furniture in an afternoon spree in the Portobello Road (from the Italian 
point of view, it seems, English antique furniture is much more to be 
desired than Italian). When he travels he takes with him such quantities 
of books and information concerning the work he is producing that his 
excess baggage charges are frightening—his packing is always done at 
the last moment. He talks incessantly ! 

So far in Great Britain we have seen (besides Lucia at Covent 
Garden and Turco in Italia at Edinburgh) only a Traviata he designed 
for a touring Italian company which played at Golders Green, Streatham 
and in the provinces about 1957. This had great charm but was not 
really faithfully executed from the bozzetti, which were very beautiful. 

And now we are to see Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. I think 
Zeffirelli’s approach will reveal in these works much unrealized beauty— 
the designs are beautiful indeed, the Cavalleria being a complete evoca- 
tion of Sicily in the 1890s. His research into circus life at the turn of 
the century has greatly helped to bring Pagliacci to life. His mastery of 
this period seems as complete as his mastery of the early romantic 
period and his approach is again entirely realistic. The fiesta costumes 
in Cavalleria are all strictly authentic as worn in Piana degli Albanesi 
and the full Sicilian Easter procession gives promise of a great spectacle. 
By contrast, the Pagliacci, roughly set at the turn of the century, stresses 
neither period nor place, and has a feeling of utter desolation, rather 
after the style of that great Italian film La Strada. 

Much has been said of Zeffirelli’s indebtedness to Visconti and this 
is so from a theatrical point of view; but from an operatic point of 
view it must be remembered that Zeffirelli began working in opera as 
early as 1948, whereas Visconti’s first operatic production was not until 
1955 and then not considered an overall success. 

And what of the future? Zeffirelli is to produce his first great 
baroque opera next February, Handel’s Alcina at the Teatro Fenice in 
Venice. Here is a new world for him to explore. We may surely be 
confident that his approach to the early 18th century will be as authentic 
and as diligent as his approach to the 19th—and it only remains to be 
seen if his affinity for the one period is as great as for the other. At 
least we may be confident that we shall not be treated to so much 
baroque sugar as in a recent over-praised Handel production. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Franco Zeffirelli will never be 
tempted away from the operatic stage and that he will continue to 
enliven many operatic productions by his great art. I think we may look 
forward to this, for Zeffirelli, more than any other producer today, 
inspires great faith. 
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Mussorgsky’s * Khovanshchina ’ 
by David Lloyd-Jones 


Khovanshchina has never achieved a status in the operatic repertory 
comparable with that of Boris Godunov. One is tempted to think that 
too many people are intimidated by the very title of the work. This 
barbarous looking mouthful is accented on the first a and the Kh and 
shch are as in Khrushchev (if you can pronounce that name correctly!). 
The word is introduced and explained at the end of the second act of 
the opera when Shaklovity announces that Tsar Peter has dubbed Prince 
Khovansky’s attempt to seize power ‘Khovanshchina—‘a mere bit of 
Khovanshch-ery’. Professional productions in this country have been 
limited to the two performances in the 1913 Beecham Season at Drury 
Lane, with Chaliapin as Dosifei, conducted by Emil Cooper ; the revival 
in the second season in 1914 (three performances) ; and two performances 
in English at Covent Garden in November 1919 with Norman Allin, 
which used the Drury Lane scenery and costumes. In Russia the work 
received its first performance on February 21, 1886, when an amateur 
opera company gave it eight performances in the Kononov Hall, St 
Petersburg, under conditions which can hardly be described as favour- 
able; for since ecclesiastical censorship forbade the appearance of Old 
Believers on the stage, the part of Dosifei had to be made into a harmless 
Siegfried-like ‘Wanderer. A notable first performance in Moscow was 
given at the Solodovnikov Theatre by Mamontov’s private company in 
1898, when Chaliapin made his first appearance in this work ; but it was 
only when at last in November 1911 the Maryinsky gave it a worthy 
performance (again with Chaliapin) that the work began to receive 
universal recognition. Since the Revolution, however, it has come to 
rival Boris in popularity (though it must be admitted that this is largely 
on account of its political fittingness) and the editors of the abortive 
Mussorgsky complete edition go so far as to call it his strongest and 
most comprehensive work. 

Again, it is possible that opera-house managements have fought shy 
of this work fearing that they might become involved in another editorial 
problem similar to that which besets Boris. If this was the case, their 
apprehensions were groundless, for in this instance there is no ‘original 
version’, Rimsky-Korsakov’s being the only available performing edition 
to date. Only two numbers, both from Act 3, were orchestrated by 
Mussorgsky himself—Marfa’s song and the choral scene of the Streltsy 
and their wives—the rest was left in vocal score. Acts 1, 3 and 4 are 
complete and so is Act 2, save for a formal quintet with which Mus- 
sorgsky intended to finish the act. However, Shaklovity’s dramatic 
pronouncement about the ‘Khovanshchina’ makes a most effective if 
somewhat abrupt curtain which is in no way improved by Rimsky’s 
vulgar postlude based on the Prelude. Act 5 lacks Marfa’s ‘Death Song 
of Love’ which was so greatly admired when Mussorgsky showed the 
sketch to his friends and which Darya Leonova sang on her South 
Russian tour; and what appears to be the final chorus breaks off 


abruptly. 
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‘Khovanshchina’ at the Bolshoi; a scene from Act 3. Décor by 
F. Fedorovich 


Such was the torso of Khovanshchina left by Mussorgsky. After his 
death on March 16, 1881, it was to this work that Rimsky first turned. 
The resulting edition is in some respects inferior, in others superior to 
his much-debated version of Boris. On the debit side are first and fore- 
most the slashing cuts, amounting to over 700 bars, which he made 
with the good intention of ‘making the scenario more concise’. In Act 1 
he removed the exciting and highly characteristic choral scene—213 bars 
—between the Scrivener and the people which leads into the C major 
chorus heralding Khovansky, in the course of which the people pick up 
the Scrivener’s booth and carry him over to the inscription which they 
want him to read. The scene ends with a moving prayer for peace from 
civil strife, which is interrupted intermittently by the Streltsy fanfares ; 
and, irrelevant to the main plot as it may be, the whole episode is 
undoubtedly one of the highlights of the opera. Act 2 has the most 
extensive cuts of all. Although musically they are not so serious, 
dramatically the resulting weakening of the character of Golitsyn affects 
the whole balance of the argument of the opera. Golitsyn’s reading of 
his mother’s letter and interview with the German pastor (Emma’s uncle) 
are excluded in toto and the ‘Quarrel of the Princes’ is cut by about a 
half. In Act 3 two seemingly pointless cuts are made in Shaklovity’s 
aria (the accompaniment of which is also altered for the worse), and the 
delightful song which Kuzka sings in order to pacify the Streltsy wives 
also had to go as not being essential to the main action. Act 4 was left 
intact, but Act 5 was both slightly cut and augmented owing to the 
sketchy nature of the manuscript at this point. In addition to these cuts 
Rimsky tells us that he ‘had occasion here and there to put a little order 
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into the choral parts and to retouch the solo parts’, to write in passages 
where he thought fit, transpose extensively and correct many of the 
harmonies in his own inimitable way. On the credit side, however, is the 
fine orchestration which is of a less spectacular and distracting nature 
than that of Boris; and also the very fact that any performing edition at 
all was made so soon, for had it not been for Rimsky, the work would 
have had to wait considerably longer for its first performance in such a 
stageworthy version. Indeed, this is the only version in which the opera 
was known from the date of its first publication by Bessel in 1883 until 
1931 when Paul Lamm and Boris Assafiev published the vocal score as 
Mussorgsky had left it. This Assafiey orchestrated, but the score has 
never been published or performed. The Bolshoy, for instance, in their 
1950 revival of the work, remained faithful to the Rimsky version but 
compromised by restoring the Pastor scene and some of the ‘quarrel’ 
cuts in Act 2. Last year, however, Shostakovich finished a version which 
is said to keep very close to the Mussorgsky vocal score and it will be 
possible to judge its merits when the full-scale film of the opera 
in this version, which has just been made in Russia, is shown 
in this country. Before leaving the editorial question, mention should be 
made of the version performed by the Diaghilev company in Paris and 
London in 1913. Diaghilev commissioned Stravinsky to orchestrate such 
parts as had not been orchestrated by Mussorsgy (i.e. nearly the whole 
opera!) and to compose a chorus for the end of Act 5 using an Old 
Believers’ theme which Mussorgsky had noted down for this purpose 
(Rimsky also used it for his finale). Since he was working on the Sacre 
at the time, Stravinsky asked Ravel to help him, but the project was not 
taken very far; and so eventually an unsuccessful Rimsky-Stravinsky- 
Ravel version of Mussorgsky’s opera with Stravinsky’s new and rather 
inappropriate ending was given. 

Mussorgsky’s work on Khovanshchina was anything but the eight- 
month burst of creative energy in which Boris was written. It occupied 
him on and off from the summer of 1872 until his death in 1881, during 
which time he also composed the unfinished Sorochinsky Fair, some 
music for Mlada, the Pictures at an Exhibition, the Sunless and Songs 
and Dances of Death cycles, and several other songs and piano pieces. 
Unfortunately it has to be admitted that this fitful mode of composition 
has left its mark on the resulting work, and one of the chief reasons 
for the painfully slow progress which he made with the opera was his 
inability to put his libretto into a final form. Unlike his practice with his 
previous operas, where he had Flaubert, Gogol and Pushkin to fall back 
on, he was here working on his own from a very general basic outline 
of V. V. Stassov. It is a pity that this plan has not been preserved, but 
in his biography of Mussorgsky Stassov gives a very clear account of 
what his original scenario was like: 

It seemed to me that the fight between old and new Russia, the dis- 

appearance of the former and the emergence of the latter, would provide 

rich material for drama and opera and Mussorgsky agreed with me. In 
the centre of the plot I wanted to place the majestic figure of Dosifei, 


the leader of the Old Believers, a strong energetic man of keen intellect 
and vast experience who, as a controlling force guided the acts of the 


(Opposite): Playbill announcing the first English production of 
‘Khovanshchina’, 1913 








two Princes—Khovansky the representative of the old gloomy fanatical 
dense Russia, and Golitsyn, the representative of Europe which was 
beginning to find favour among the courtiers of the Tsarevna Sofia. 
Various characters and scenes in the German and Streltsy quarters of 
Moscow, the German Pastor and his old sister, their young niece, two 
members of the sect of the Old Believers, one Marfa aflame with youth 
and passion (a Potipher’s wife), the other the withered, malicious, 
fanatical Susanna, both ever at strife, the ten-year-old Peter with his 
bodyguard, the clever energetic Sofia, with her savage Streltsy, the 
monastic retreat of the Dissenters, the Sectarians burning themselves at 
the close of the opera when Dosifei realizes that ‘Old Russia’ is passing 
away and a new age beginning—all this seemed to us a most promising 
subject. 

Here the characters and dramatic structure of the work emerge far 
more clearly defined than they do in the opera as it stands, and this 
Stassov achieved by simply juxtaposing three contrasting pairs—Peter 
and Sofia, Golitsyn and the elder Khovansky, Marfa and Susanna, each 
of whom serve as figureheads as well as individual characters, and by 
placing in their midst the guiding spirit of Dosifei. However, Mussorgsky 
saw fit to make radical alterations in the course of his work on the opera 
with the result that the present libretto appears as a series of somewhat 
disconnected tableaux. Various reasons have been given for his failure 
to put the work into proper form and for its apparent lack of unity. 
Stassov believed that it was due to a feeling of exhaustion at the time 
and a desire to finish the opera quickly in order to take up new subjects. 
Rimsky says that ‘the composer modified the original plan partly for 
reasons beyond his control [i.e. the censorship which forbade members 
of the Romanov dynasty to be represented on the stage] and partly to 
avoid being involved in a number of superfluous details. He had already 
written a great deal of music and on realizing that the work was growing 
to excessive dimensions he wanted to shorten it. Therefore he set to 
work to revise it in great haste, cutting out all that was inessential and 
unfinished in his anxiety to complete the opera as rapidly as possible.’ 
The alterations referred to included Mussorgsky’s decision not to bring 
Peter and Sofia on to the stage, to omit the scene in the German Quarter 
in which the minor characters of Emma and the Pastor were to be 
developed, and Susanna’s important scene in Act 5, with the result that 
her appearance in Act 3 now appears superfluous. It is perhaps the 
character of Dosifei which has suffered most of all from the deviations 
from this original plan, for although this may still lay claim to be the 
leading role of the work, the part he plays is now passive rather than 
active. Again the shortened role of Golitsyn is not so fully characterized 
as to present the effective contrast to Khovansky that Stassov intended. 
His western sympathies are suggested in the stage direction for his room 
in Act 2—‘The furnishing is of a mixed Muscovite-European taste’, and 
the Pastor reminds him of his affection for the ‘Sons of Europe’ (cut of 
course by Rimsky), but this provides very slender material to account for 
his quarrel with Khovansky. The quarrel scene is in fact disappointing 
both dramatically and musically, the matters at issue are at no point very 
clearly defined, and the whole passage lacks the excitement and com- 
pression which one might have expected from the composer of the Boris- 
Shuisky scenes. The real reason, however, for the weakness of the 
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A scene from Act 2 of the 1930 production of ‘Khovanshchina’ by the 
Opéra Russe de Paris. Décor and costumes by Constantin Popov 


libretto as it stands is that Mussorgsky set out to write a national drama 
of ideas to a scenario which was essentially founded on character 
development and individual psychology by merely adapting rather than 
re-writing the whole plan, and the more conventionally operatic Rimsky 
made matters worse by cutting the folk scenes in an attempt to compress 
into a more compact form the almost intentionally loose construction 
of the plot. For, unlike Boris, which for all its national overtones is 
merely entitled ‘Opera in Four Acts with Prologue’ and which relies 
mostly on character psychology, Khovanshchina is_ specifically called 
‘A National Music Drama’. In a letter to Stassov, Mussorgsky says that 
he has collected all the material for their new opera, for which purpose 
he has inscribed a special note-book—‘Khovanshchina—a National Music 
Drama—Sources’, and a year later he writes to Stassov’s sister-in-law, 
‘I am living Khovanshchina as I lived Boris and I am the same 
Musoryanin, only I have become more strict with myself after the 
success which you crowned and after my aspirations to approach the 
people (but Peter and Sofia are kept off the stage—this is decided: 
better without them) and I am eager—so eager, to write a people’s 
drama’. It was to this end that Mussorgsky continued to add incidenta! 
material to the work with a view to producing one sweeping epic effect 
rather than achieving dramatic continuity or character development. A 
letter from Stassov to Mussorgsky in May of 1876, by which time two- 
thirds of the work had been written, well illustrates his failure to grasp 
what was being aimed at, yet at the same time presents a perceptive 
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criticism of the episodic nature which the libretto had acquired. 
I repeat yet again, in its present form your opera contains too many 
choruses and too little action for the individual people and characters. 
Later, in listening to a stage performance of your opera and admiring its 
gifted and original music, even some of your most ardent partisans (not 
to mention your enemies) may ask themselves, ‘Yes, but why are the 
characters. of Golitsyn, Marfa, etc., in the opera? Do away with them 
completely and the opera would lose nothing—they are purely inserted 
ones, superfluous to the action and in no way interwoven with either the 
motivation or the dénoument of the plot.’ I also would be prepared to 
ask the same but that I know exactly how this abruptness and external 
episodic quality came about; because it was necessary to change slightly 
the original plan and of necessity to eliminate Sofia and Peter—whereby 
the rest was considerably damaged (as far as the libretto was concerned), 
the former continuity was broken and scenes, details and even entire 
characters now remain without means to stand firmly on the ground but 
are left strangely suspended between ceiling and floor. So I have decided 
to scribble you a few suggestions as to how a stronger continuity, a 
greater solidity and, in consequence a greater interest in the action might 
be achieved. 

(There follow detailed suggestions for improvements, most of which 


concern Act 2 which is particularly weak in motivation.) The writing of 
the libretto was further complicated by the fact that Mussorgsky did not 
finish it before starting on the music but, like Borodin with Prince Igor, 
added to it and made alterations as he progressed. 

Strangely enough, the music which was first composed dates from 
1870—almost two years before the inception of the Khovanshchina idea. 
This was Marfa’s Act 2 divination scene and some of the Act 4, scene 1 
music, which had been written in August 1870 for a divination scene in 
The Bobyl (scenario again by Stassov)—an operatic project which was 
soon dropped. Apart from this, work on the music began in August 1873 
with the Prelude, and before the year was out a considerable part of 
the opera had been sketched. Work progressed slowly but surely until 
1877, when, feeling the need for composition in a lighter vein after nine 
years continuous work on historical opera, Mussorgsky took up the idea 
of Sorochinsky Fair which had occupied his mind for years. This dealt 
the death blow to Khovanshchina, for, although he continued to work 
on it spasmodically, very little was added to it subsequently, and thus 
both works were doomed to be left incompleted. ” 

The music of Khovanshchina bears witness to Mussorgsky’s declining 
powers during his last six years, for one can observe how act by act his 
realistic and dramatic genius gives way to a more lyrical and conven- 
tionally operatic approach. Comparison with Boris (a comparison which 
it will always be doomed to bear) shows not only that the work is 
composed of a far greater number of individual episodes (the inevitable 
result of the manner of its composition) but also that it lacks that almost 
miraculous compromise betwen recitative and arioso and the startlingly 
original use of tonality which are the distinguishing features of the earlier 
work. And yet a letter to Stassov shows that Mussorgsky felt that in 
Khovanshchina he had at last achieved what he called ‘an embodiment 
of recitative into melody—intelligently justified melody’—that is to say, 
melody evolved from the characteristic flow and intonation of human 


speech. 


(Opposite): Scenes from Acts 1, 4 and 5 of the 1949 production of 
‘Khovanshchina’ at La Scala. Décor by Nicola Benois 











However, we do Mussorgsky a great disservice if we attempt to 
measure this work in terms of his masterpiece, completed at the height 
of his powers. What we know as Khovanshchina is a series of scenes 
and events intended to form part of a broad national epic—a grand 
conception which was only half fulfilled when Mussorgsky’s failing 
health and mental exhaustion caused him to resort to compromise rather 
than to re-conceive the idea once it had got out of hand. Conceding that 
it may not wholly succeed as music drama, Khovanshchina nevertheless 
emerges as a work of consistently fine music rising at moments to real 
greatness, which combines with a loose but well-written libretto to 
present a series of theatrically impressive tableaux from Russian history. 
That the initial conception was never realized is to be regretted. Even so, 
we have much to admire and to be thankful for. 


NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. In the last two performances of Rosenkavalier the role 
of Octavian will be sung by Hertha Tépper instead of Sena Jurinac. After 
the new production of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (December 16) 
already announced, there will be revivals of The Tales of Hoffmann and La 
Traviata during January, and Lucia di Lammermoor in February, in all of 
which Joan Sutherland will be heard. She sings Antonia in Hoffmann with 
William McAlpine as Hoffmann, Marie Collier as Giulietta, Marion Studholme 
as Olympia, and Geraint Evans as Coppelius, Dapertutto and Dr Miracle. Bryan 
Balkwill will be the conductor. Traviata will be sung in Italian, and will be 
conducted by Nello Santi, with McAlpine and John Lanigan as Alfredo, and 
Jess Walters as Germont. In Lucia, which will again be conducted by Balk- 
will, Edgardo will be sung by a new Canadian tenor, joining the company, 
André Turp. 

Sadler’s Wells. The series “Your Opera Nights’ presented by Youth and 
Music and sponsored by Sir Robert Mayer, which opened on November 23 
with Cenerentola, and continues this month with The Flying Dutchman 
(December 14), Figaro (February 22) and Don Pasquale (March 14), was 
immediately over-subscribed. This is one of the most encouragin ug signs in 
Sir Robert Mayer’s campaign to make young people opera-minded. Writing 
in the special magazine being produced for this venture, Sir Robert said, ‘From 
the outset it is hoped to base the movement on a system of Groups in business, 
colleges, and schools, so as to create a common interest in a common cause. 
The Groups are invited to nominate their representatives, who are the living 
link between the members and the administration, and who are invited to 
participate actively in what they should consider their movement, which is 
capable of unlimited expansion.’ 

Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith. The Demon Barber, a new ballad 
opera by Brian Burke and Donald Cotton, based on the original play Sweeney 
Todd, will have its premiére on December 10. The title role will be taken by 
Roy Godfrey with Barbara Howitt as Mrs Lovett. Anthony Bowles is the 
conductor, Colin Graham the producer, and Disley Jones the designer. 

Liverpool, International Singing Contest. The Royal Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society is sponsoring an international singing contest between 
May 20 and June 4, 1960. John Pritchard is the Director, and the jury will 
include Eva Turner, David Webster and Harry Buckwitz, the intendant of the 
Frankfurt Opera. Full details of the competition, together with entry forms, 
may be obtained from the General Manager and Secretary, Royal Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, Philharmonic Hall, Hope Street, Liverpool 1, England. 
The contest is open to singers of any nationality and in all vocal categories. 
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Age limits, 18-30 for female voices, 18-35 for male voices. Closing date for 
applications January 31, 1960. 

Sadler’s Wells, New Opera Workshop. A single performance of two new 
operas by English composers will be given at Sadler’s Wells on Sunday, 
December 13—John Joubert’s In the Drought and Elizabeth Maconchy’s 
The Sofa. Michael Geliot will be the producer and Alan Boustead the con- 
ductor. The New Opera Workshop is a subsidiary of the New Opera Company 
and is intended to give opportunities both to works which might be produced 
later as part of the Company’s Sadler’s Wells season, and to members of the 
Company's amateur chorus. Several young professional singers will also take 
part in these productions. Admission will be for members of the New Opera 
Company and their friends. Seats in Stalls and Dress Circle will cost 5/— each. 


Group Eight Productions, formed by Peter Harwood and Rowland Holt- 
Wilson to present operas in London and the provinces which do not demand 
a large company, will launch its first season in London during the St Pancras 
Arts Festival next March. On March 8 they will present a double bill com- 
prising Blacher’s The Tide (Der Flut) and Milhaud’s The Sorrows of Orpheus 
(Les Malheurs d’Orphée), with John Cameron as Orpheus which he sang in 
the original French for the BBC three years ago. Myer Fredman will be the 
conductor. The Group will also be responsible for the production of Haydn’s 
Il Mondo della Luna which will be sung in Italian with Marcello Cortis as 
Buonafede. The conductor will be Adrian Sunshine. 


AMERICA 


Chicago. The integration of musical, dramatic and scenic components 
that characterized the best operatic endeavour elsewhere has been largely absent 
here since a June noon in 1956, when the late Lyric Theatre of Chicago (b. 
1953) was pronounced dead by a civil magistrate. In its stead, from ashes not 
yet cool, rose the Lyric Opera (née Opera Theatre Association), a doughty 
but still wingless phoenix. For three years (1956-68), Chicago’s second Lyric 
assembled stellar artists on a season-long basis, more often than not for 
operatic concerts of standard Italian repertoire dressed in vintage properties. 
Following the fall season of 1958, however, protests in the local press 
prompted Lyric’s general manager, Carol Fox, to experiment—to put aside 
the costly roster and safe repertory in favour of singers engaged for their 
special aptitudes in just ten operas, some genuinely adventurous. Stage 
directors and conductors were multiplied; performance-runs were lengthened. 
Withal, on the basis of four productions so far disclosed, ambition has outrun 
achievement. 

The seven-week season opened on October 12, in the Civic Opera 
House (called ‘that broad corridor’ by Walter Legge) with a new Carmen that 
did aspire to artistic integration but had reached only the level of high-class 
opera workshop. Sets and costumes were designed by Piero Zuffi under the 
supervision of Margherita Wallmann, brought to America for the first time in 
the capacity of régisseuse. Mr Zuffi’s handiwork was revealed, at the premiere, 
to range from a representational first act (in greys, ochre and ecru) to an 
expressionistic Act 3 that suggested nothing so much as magenta lipstick 
smeared on a cyclorama, before which, without prior consultation, students 
from the third grade had placed samples of marblized wallpaper. Mme 
Wallmann’s effort was a stylized, coolly detached staging—indebted to, among 
others, Delsarte—devised possibly for a Carmen by Gluck, or Spontini. Lovro 
von Matacic (United States début) opened all the cuts and conducted carefully 
but, in the last analysis, decorously. Jean Madeira placed interesting emphasis 
on the wilful child in Carmen—something of a nymphet yet less than Lolita— 
while singing in four casually related registers. Giuseppe di Stefano, in raw 
voice, found Don José in his Canio cupboard. Ernest Blanc (début) as 
Escamillo sang loudly and roughly, on occasion sharp but mostly flat. It 
remained for the lyric soprano, Dorothy Warenskjold, as Micaéla, to supply 
stylish musicianship and vocal grace. 

La Cenerentola, planned originally for a Berganza who then cancelled, 
was produced with Anna Maria Rota in the title role—produced, however, 
with Veniero Colasanti’s prosaic, pastel décor borrowed from the Rome Opera, 
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‘Carmen’ at Chicago 


(Above): Margherita Wallmann directing a scene in Act I. 
(Below): Lillas Pastia’s, in Act 2. The singers are Jean 
Madeira (Carmen), Giuseppe di Stefano (Don José), Ernest 
Blanc (Escamillo) and Dorothy Warenskjold (Micaéla) ; the 
sets are by Piero Zuffi. Lovro von Matacic conducted 


Sorenson 

















Sorenson 
‘La Cenerentola’ at Chicago. A scene from Act 2, with Anna Maria Rota 
in the title role (centre) 


and furthermore by Carlo Maestrini, who staged entrances and exits but 
nothing more that anyone detected. Miss Rota, conducted spiritedly by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, had a success in her American début. If she still is short 
of the sharply defined stage personality and sheer vocal thrust of Simionato, 
Miss Rota is clearly the more agile singer, a painstaking musician, with a 
mezzo-soprano absolutely even from top to bottom. Her featured colleagues 
sang with invariable finesse: Nicola Monti as Ramiro, Fernando Corena as 
Don Magnifico, and Donald Gramm as Dandini. 

Simone Boccanegra presented for the first time in Chicago, likewise made 
use of Roman sets—these, however, by Camillo Paravaccini, and handsome— 
with Gavazzeni in the pit, Maestrini directing. Tito Gobbi, a stalwart annual 
visitor, supplied his powerfully anguished enactment of the troubled Doge, 
compelling in spite of tight, dry singing at the premiére. Margherita Roberti’s 
long-delayed début in the American big leagues, as Amelia, offered a perform- 
ance of taste and much animation, even when her vocal production was a little 
reckless, marked by a fast vibrato. Not at all polished dramatically but a 
promising basso-cantante was Ferruccio Mazzoli as Fiesco, yet another United 
States début. Richard Tucker as Gabriele Adorno brought the lachrymose 
Masini sharply to mind; Philip Maero as Paolo Albiani managed to sing high, 
low and betwixt without, however, further care for the amenities of pitch. 

A splashy rather than substantial San Francisco production of Turandot, 
designed in 1953 by Harry Horner of Hollywood and borrowed for the second 
successive season by Lyric, brought Chicago’s October semester to a close. 
Birgit Nilsson and Giuseppe di Stefano were back; both sang only a measure 
less than memorably. The show’s steadiest performer was Leontyne Price, who 
made her Lyric début as the loveliest Lid in memory. A remarkable artist with 
absolute vocal control. Mazzoli’s Timur was dull to watch but a fresh feat of 
vocalizing; Corena’s Ping, less suavely sung, was a small masterpiece of 
characterization. Gavazzeni conducted this year, without Tullio Serafin’s feel- 
ing for architecture but all the same ably, though his chorus was either feeble 
or inexact, his offstage trumpets fell behind the beat, and his pit forces 
sounded just a bit anaemic. Vladimir Rosing, ever inventive, staged a busy 
and bizarre performance that was, considered wholly, the season’s first 
unqualified success. Roger Dettmer 
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Fort Worth. The first production of the season was Martha on October 
30 with Dorothy Warenskjold, Cecilia Ward, Frank Porretta, and Norman 
Treigle. Manon and I] Trovatore are the other works announced. 

Houston Grand Opera Association opened its 1959-60 season on October 
1 with a performance of The Consul. Other works scheduled include Die 
Walkiire with Margaret Harshaw, Frances Yeend, Howard Vandenburg, and 
Jerome Hines, and Carmen with Claramae Turner, and Richard Cassilly. 
Walter Herbert is the company’s musical director. 

New Orleans. The 1959-60 season opened on October 8 with a perform- 
ance of the Dresden version of Tannhduser with Aase Nordmo-Loevberg, 
Blanche Thebom, Howard Vandenburg, and Herbert Beattie. Renato Cellini 
was the conductor, and Armando Agnini the producer. This was followed by 
Lakmé with Graziella Rivera, André Turp, Richard Torigi and Nicola 
Moscona; La Bohéme with Licia Albanese, Giuseppe di Stefano, and Giuseppe 
Valdengo. A further series of performances including Madama Butterfly and 
Samson et Dalila is announced for March and April. 

New York. Oedipus Rex and Carmina Burana, neither of them operas, 
opened the City Center’s autumn operatic season. Both had rousing musical 
performances under the direction of Leopold Stokowski. Oedipus was an 
artistic success; Carmina an almost total failure from the visual standpoint. 

Orff’s early celebration of the pleasures and pains of love was conceived 
on the stage in terms of a ballet, behind which choristers in monks’ costumes 
chanted the verses. But in end of the hearty Breughelian flavour of word 
and music there was a tastelessly conceived series of erotic episodes, danced 
with technical brilliance but to choreography as lame as it was obvious. The 
dancers writhed and jerked in familiar Balanchine poses which are the balletic 
equivalent of the method school of acting—a sort of simulated self-expression 
resembling a leaf from a Freudian casebook. If one shut one’s eyes and 
listened only.to the music, one was more than satisfied. Never have the City 
Center’s percussion sounded so well; never, perhaps, have the woodwind 
played so accurately. It was a triumphal occasion for Stokowski, who 
received the plaudits of a packed house which gave him the acclaim that 
befits an old honoured trouper. If the choristers did not pronounce the 
Latin and German lyrics with particular care, their tone was good, and the 
harmonies fresh and clear. The soloists were fairly good, though the tenor 
(John Alexander) had difficulty with the falsetto. The soprano of Reri Grist 
soared small, firm and clear. 

One day I should like to hear Oedipus Rex performed without the 
Narrator, if only to rid the work of the undertone of cynicism and super- 
ficiality that accompanies Cocteau’s spoken text. Were this done, however, the 
episodic structure of the piece would probably cause it to fall apart, though 
that collapse might be impressive indeed. The City Center reached a satis- 
factory compromise when they used the noted poet e.e. cummings’s translation 
of the French text, and put a strong hand at the helm in the person of maestro 
Stokowski. Wesly Addy, veteran of stage, screen, and television, spoke the 
words nobly, and on stage Paul Sylbert’s stylized production was along clean, 
simple Greek lines. Richard Cassilly and Claramae Turner did well as Oedipus 
and Jocasta, and Arnold Voketaitis and Joshua Hecht also turned in good 
performances as Creon and Tiresias. : ee 

The City Center next put on a performance of The Mikado, which is in 
itself a great feat. Apart from small repertory companies, consisting entirely 
or partly of amateurs, Gilbert & Sullivan is known in the United States only 
through the medium of the D’Oyly Carte troupe. Now that copyright compli- 
cations are no longer a major issue, the way is apparently clear for the works 
of Sullivan to take their place in the operatic repertory. How do they stack up 
against the standard operas—the Traviatas, Carmens, Bohémes, Butterflies, etc. 
(to name a few that the City Center is performing this season)? Can Sullivan 
rub shoulders with Verdi, Puccini, and Bizet? The answer rests squarely with 
the performance. The City Center made a brave attempt to communicate the 
true Savoyard spirit, calling in one of the most experienced producers of 
G. & S. in this part of the country, Dorothy Raedler. Miss Raedler is addicted 
to some of the D’Oyly Carte tricks—the soft-shoe dance, the constant flourish- 
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The New York City Opera Company 


(Above): ‘Carmina Burana’ 


(Below): ‘Oedipus Rex’ 





The N.Y. City Opera's production of ‘Cosi fan tutte’, with Frances Bible 
(Dorabella), Phyllis Curtin (Fiordiligi) and James Pease (Don Alfonso) 


—'‘Soave sia il vento’ 


ing of fans, etc.—but without these is it Gilbert & Sullivan? Ponder that 
question if ye may. At any rate, the performance deserved an a for effort 
and a & minus for achievement. In the pit Robert Irving's erratic tempi caused 
the timing often to go astray, and the singers were thus put on their mettle as 
comedians, an occupation in which some of them performed suprisingly well. 
In particular, Claramae Turner’s Katisha sighed and heaved in most convincing 
fashion, and her singing had depth and vibrancy. Grant Williams was a fresh 
and unusually modest Ko-Ko, humorous and tender by turns. George Gaynes 
as the Mikado towered loftily over the rest, and sang with infectious good 
nature. Less satisfactory were the Pooh-Bah of Herbert Beattie, the Yum-Yum 
of Barbara Meister (a débutante with a slight but pretty voice) and the Nanki- 
Poo of Frank Porretta. Lacking the well-schooled, traditional spirit of the 
D’Oyly Carte, this Mikado was a thing of shreds and patches; but it had its 
good moments, and its compensations. The settings of Donald Oenslager were 
stylish but somewhat drab; the costumes were pleasing and traditional. 

The company’s newly mounted Cosi fan tutte strove for elegance, but fell 
short of the mark. It lacked the sense of tradition, the depth, and the 
luminosity that distinguish a great performance of the opera from an 
average one. As in The Mikado, part of the fault lay in the timing, part in the 
rather self-conscious attitudes adopted by the ladies and gentlemen. The con- 
ducting of Julius Rudel was smooth but uneventful, and it generally failed to 
point up the lights and shadows of the score. Phyllis Curtin does not have the 
fullness of voice required for Fiordiligi, particularly in the lower register; her 
singing had style and feeling, but insufficient dramatic force. Frances Bible 
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was a full-voiced Dorabella, but her approach to the part seemed cool and 
remote. As Don Alfonso, James Pease sang with raffish verve, but neither 
he nor the rather charming Despina, Judith Raskin, seemed completely con- 
vincing. The two lovers, John Alexander (Ferrando) and John Reardon 
(Guglielmo) were country bumkins rather than polished swains, and their 
singing lacked bel canto qualities. A good word for the translation of Ruth 
and Thomas Martin, which bears comparison with the best of Professor Dent, 
and for the costumes of Robert Fletcher, whose sets, however, were a bit 
skeletal. Richard Repass 

Philadelphia Lyric Opera opened its season with a performance of the 
double bill Oedipus Rex and Carmina Burana given by the New York City 
Opera, who during the course of the season will also present Fledermaus, 
Turandot, and the local premiére of Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah. There will 
also be performances during the season of Bohéme (Di Stefano), Butterfly 
(Steber), Carmen (Jean Madeira), Tosca (Tebaldi, Fernandi, Cassell), Rigoletto 
(Gueden, Labé, Gorin), Lucia di Lammermoor (Peters). The Philadelphia 
Inquirer is sponsoring five performances of the American Opera Society: 
Offenbach’s La Grande Duchesse, Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine and Les 
Mamelles de Tiresias, Donizetti’s 11 Duca d’Alba and Berlioz’s Les Troyens. 

Pittsburgh. The new season opened with Lohengrin with Howard 
Vandenburg in the title role, Eleanor Steber as Elsa, and Margaret Harshaw 
as Ortrud; this was followed by Aida with Mija Novich, Claramae Turner, 
Kurt Baum, and Cesare Bardelli. 

San Francisco. The Wagnerian current has been running rather low in 
San Francisco during the man decade, but in reviving Meistersinger the Opera 
Company brought it up almost to flood proportions, at least so far as public 
response is concerned. This revival—the work had not been heard locally for 
a dozen years—was a particularly popular event of the company’s 37th season, 
and extra presentations of it had to be arranged. The cast featured Paul 
Schéffler as the most genial of cobbler-poets, Sena Jurinac as a strikingly 
beautiful Eva, Sebastian Feiersinger as a stalwart Walther, and Geraint Evans 
as the subtlest Beckmesser in San Francisco’s history—his first appearance in 
America in this role. 

Meistersinger was a special highlight of the season’s concluding weeks. 
Another was the first performance of a new ballet to Stravinsky’s Danses 
Concertantes. The San Francisco Opera Company rejoices in the services of 
a singularly fine ballet company which leads an independent existence and 
which, in recent years, the State Department in Washington has been sending 
all over the world on good-will tours. Danses Concertantes was given as a 
curtain-raiser to Ariadne auf Naxos, superbly performed with Eileen Farrell, 
Richard Lewis, and Sena Jurinac in its leading roles. 

Don Giovanni was most remarkable for the magnificent singing of Lewis 
as Don Ottavio, Jurinac as Donna Anna, and Leontyne Price as Donna Elvira. 
Mino Yahia was the Don on one occasion and George-London on another; 
neither was strikingly successful. London had been ill and, in all probability, 
had not fully recovered. 

For the rest, the latter part of the season was largely given over to repeti- 
tions of operas and casts covered in our previous report, concerned with the 
opening weeks. La Bohéme was given a completely revised staging, with all 
manner of new ‘business’ arranged by Dino Yannopoulos. In freshening this 
staple of the repertoire, Yannopoulos had vivid and willing co-operation from 
such singers as Licia Albanese (Mimi), Mary Costa (Musetta), Giuseppe 
Gismondo (Rodolfo), Theodor Uppman (Marcello), and Lorenzo Alvary 
(Colline). Otello was —— noteworthy for Mario del Monaco’s acting in 
the name part. Gabriella Tucci and Mario Zanasi were conscientious and 
reasonably effective as Desdemona and Iago, but what really made this per- 
formance was Francesco Molinari-Pradelli’s conducting. Thanks to him, we 
heard a great interpretation of Verdi’s score. And San Francisco also owes 
a heavy debt of thanks to Leopold Ludwig for his conducting of the operas 
by Wagner and Strauss. Alfred Frankenstein 

Washington Opera Society will present Pelléas et Mélisande, Otello, and 
Don Pasquale during the current season. All three works will be conducted 
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by Paul Callaway, and the singers engaged include Adéle Addison, Mildred 
Allen, Ellen Faull, Maria di Gerlando, Regina Sarfaty, Donald Gramm, 
Hugues Cuénod, and Ralph Herbert. All the works will be sung in English. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The success of the Staatsoper’s first new production of the 
season, The Bartered Bride, is mostly due to Giinther Rennert. His production 
is full of sunlight and gay colours, beautiful and joyous, always reflecting the 
spirit of the work. This opera has always been a challenge and a problem for 
a producer because it’s so easy either to become conventional, marching the 
chorus on and off stage, or to become too clever. Some producers get stuck 
in phoney folklore and others inject too much ‘meaning’ into the simple and 
moving love story of boy and girl in a Bohemian village. (Felsenstein’s East 
Berlin production was loaded with social realism, which would have very much 
surprised Messrs Sabina and Smetana.) 

Rennert, one of the few really great producers of the contemporary 
musical stage, doesn’t have to be too clever because he always has interestin 
ideas. He can even afford to respect the book and the score. The right moo 
is established from the beginning when the magnificent overture is played in 
front of a gaily-coloured curtain. When the curtain goes up, a peasant girl 
runs onstage and begins to wind a garland around the statue above the 
fountain; gradually the village square fills up with people. The mood changes 
from merriment to nostalgia, according to the music, and there is wonderful 
pandemonium in the circus scene toward the end. The sky is blue, the sun 
shines; the scenery and costumes by Leni Bauer-Eczy are beautiful 
(except for some self-conscious adornments such as the unnecessary rocking- 
horse). 

The revolving stage was admirably used, showing separate views of a 
real village — Krusina’s house, a meadow, trees and flowers, the village square 
—and the rotating movement never intruded upon the action (as it did years 
ago when Rott produced The Bartered Bride at the Volksoper). The dances 
were built organically into the story line with no touch of operetta. Rennert 
is also a gifted choreographer. The new translation by Dr Kurt Honolka (first 
used at Heidelberg in 1958) is closer to the original than Kalbeck’s time- 
honoured job, but it still remains a translation; it is impossible to convey 
adequately the charm, the gusto, the sentimentality and the humour of this 
truly national opera in any language except Czech. 

Rennert drilled his singers with a severe hand and eliminated any attempt 
at the improvization that has spoiled many a Bride production. Czerwenka’s 
Kecal was convincing as a character but had neither the vocal range nor the 
power to dominate the stage as Kecal should. Possibly because of this, Rennert 
decided to give the whole production a light, airy touch; it was like drinkin 
the foam off a glass of genuine Pilsner beer instead of drinking the beer itself. 
Miss Seefried sang beautifully but when she gets rigid, closes her eyes or stares 
hard down at the floor, she is no Marenka, the village girl, but rather a sophis- 
ticated summer guest there. (In the Volksoper production Miss Jurinac was 
ideally cast.) Kmentt sang very well and Dickie created a virtuoso buffo 
study as Vasek. The part of the circus manager is of course tailor-made for 
Kunz. The small parts were well handled by Hiéngen, Réssel-Majdan, Braun 
and Welter. 

Jaroslav Krombholc from Prague conducted. His reading is more matter- 
of-fact, less sentimental than Kubelik’s but then Kubelik has more reason to 
feel sentimental about this fairy story in Bohemia. Krombholc showed a 
strong sense of rhythm and colour, he kept things going at a steady pace, and 
always had contact between stage and orchestra. The Philharmoniker played 
the wonderful music with the skill and devotion of genuine insiders. After 
all, so many members of the Vienna Philharmonic — Boskovsky, Samohyl, 
Slavicek, Brabec, Kvarda, Reznicek, Svoboda, Levora, Hadraba, et al. — have 
good old Czech names. 

The autumn stagione of Italian opera was marred by the sickness of 
Tebaldi and Di Stefano, who had to call off several performances and were 
not always adequately replaced. One night a Scala tenor named Bertocci even 
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sang the part of Riccardo (Ballo) with the score in his hand, establishing a new 
style. Mitropoulos conducted several performances with customary brio; 
everybody was glad to have him back after his severe illness. A local news- 
paper created some excitement by ‘disclosing that the state theatre management 
was already carrying on secret negotiations with Rudolf Hartmann, Munich, 
about becoming the next Intendant; the report was hastily denied with the 
statement that Karajan’s contract has three more years to run. Karajan and 
the Philharmoniker took off on their six-week trip around the world and until 
the end of November the Staatsoper will not be the same place without them. 


Joseph Wechsberg 
BELGIUM 


Brussels. While anxious to avoid appearing to trespass on the domain of 
our correspondent Leo Riemens, I would like to put on record that I derived 
a new and agreeable impression of the Brussels Opera, the ThéAatre Royale de 
la Monnaie last month, when I went over to see a double bill of Oedipus Rex 
and Bluebeard’s Castle, Bartok’s opera, sung in Hungarian by Klara Palankai 
and the bass Mihaly Szekely (whom we have heard at Glyndebourne) as Blue- 
beard. This was a bigger and better account of the production already noted, 
though too literal and explicit, which was mounted at Sadler’s Wells last 
season by Wendy Toye in sets by Malcolm Pride. It is among the imports 
whereby the new director of La Monnaie, M Maurice Huisman, is trying to 
raise the artistic level of the theatre: he already has working for him Mr 
Stephen Arlen, the Wells administrative director, and the ballet of La Monnaie 
is being stiffened—if that is the right word to use about dancers—by the 
Western Ballet Company. But English contributions apart—and it is not with- 
out interest that we should in any case be in a position to export operatic 
know-how—the new effort is to be watched with respect. La Monnaie has 
lovely acoustics. It is one of the most ‘perfect’ houses in Europe and its 
former prestige was no myth. Belgium could afford to support a good opera 
and the Bruxellois, so rightly proud of much else in their capital, the most 
comfortable in Europe, had been for a good many years now rather ashamed 
of their operas. Talent was spread too thin over the eight Belgian opera 
houses and the repertory, to say nothing of the talent, began to be too old- 
fashioned to attract. So this doubiez bill was something in the way of shock 
therapy. Posters urge the citizens ‘Revenz a l’opéra’—the implication being 
that it is now worth talking about again. Meanwhile André Vandernoot has 
galvanized the orchestra into new response, the presence not merely of the 
two Hungarian stars, but, in the Stravinsky, of Sigurd Bjérling and Eugenia 
Zareska and others of international repute, lifted the occasion out of the 
routine which had been ossifying with substandard Massenet performances and 
the like. M Huisman has already imported wholesale Frankfurt’s Figaro, and 
last month he moved a Flemish Fidelio in, for a series of guest performances, 
from Antwerp, and his sights are set on The Carmelites before taking back 
refurbished old favourites, La Bohéme and the other sine qua nons of opera. 
I report that the old theatre looked as well as it sounded. It would be sad if a 
city which has such restaurants, picture galleries, concert halls and traffic con- 
trol should not also be able to claim that their opera was on a similar level. 
A start in the right direction has been made. P. H.-W. 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro, Teatro Municipal. The season opened with La Bohéme 
conducted by Glauco Curiel and produced by Frank de Quell. Aureliana 
Beltrami was only an average Mimi though the third act was of a very high 
standard. Gianni Poggi sang Rodolfo’s music well enough but remained out- 
side the skin of the part. Enzo Mascherini and Tatiana Menotti were Marcello 
and Musetta; and Italo Tajo was an outstanding Colline. La Sonnambula 
brought a triumph for Virginia Zeani as Amina — she had the biggest indivi- 
dual success since the appearances of Callas and Tebaldi in 1951. Juan Oncina 
improved at his second performance, but was still far from being an ideal 
interpreter of the part. Tajo’s Count was finely conceived if not so well sung. 
L’Elisir d’Amore was given a routine performance with Beltrami, Poggi, 
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A scene from ‘La Cambiale di Matrimonio’ at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver 


Mascherini and Tajo. La Traviata was saved from disaster by Zeani’s Violetta. 
Oncina seemed completely mis-cast as Alfredo; and Mascherini was a dull 
Germont. Curiel conducted all the performances. 

Antonio José Faro 


CANADA 

University of British Colambia. The Summer School of Opera of the 
University of British Columbia presented a double bill under the musical 
direction of George Schick—J/] Tabarro and Rossini’s La Cambiale di 
Matrimonio given in a new English translation by George Schick and Maude 
Brogan under the title of The Mail-Order Bride. The orchestra was made up 
of tin from the Vancouver Symphony Society. 


EIRE 

Wexford. Unlike some of my colleagues I found the Rossini by far 
the more enjoyable of the two Wexford productions this year. In the first 
place, it was better performed, without the ear-splitting raucousness of the 
Aroldo cast, and with a fairly respectable account of the orchestral part under 
John Pritchard. In the second place, it is surely the better opera, even though 
Rossini himself is so much the lesser composer. It was not by accident, I felt, 
that La Gazza Ladra had held the stage for half a century, while Aroldo could 
never make its way either under that title or as Stiffelio. 

Though we think of Rossini as a composer of outrageous farce, or of a 
stilted and old-fashioned kind of tragedy, he was much attracted by real 
situation and real character, and got too little of either from the librettists of 
his day. For this reason he seems to have fastened avidly on this quite 
plausible and effective plot, half serious and half comic, of a poor little 
servant-girl wrongly accused of the capital crime of stealing her mistress’s 
silver, and beset by various additional complications: a secret love affair with 
the son of the house, a father who has deserted from the army and is himself 
also under sentence of death, and an examining magistrate who is eager to 
seduce her. The situations are good and varied; the characters no less so. 
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One can well believe that Lablache made an intensely live figure out of the 
lustful Podesta; and Ninetta became a favourite role of many great sopranos, 
more perhaps because of the chance to alternate between gaiety and pathos 
than because the arias in themselves were particularly famous. 

Mariella Adani gave a neat and piquant account of Ninetta’s music, and 
won all hearts:by her charming stage appearance. It was not her fault that the 
more serious aspect of the part should have been weakened by the omission 
of the Prayer from Act 2; all the same, she was a little inclined to miss the 
light and shade in this unusual role. Conversely, the ‘breeches part’ of her 
fellow-servant, the gentle and good-natured Pippo, though really a more 
conventicnal portrait, was brought wonderfully to life by the sympathetic 
personality and strong, clear singing of Janet Baker. Though Miss Baker has 
hitherto been known more in concert and oratorio, I shall be surprised if this 
performance does not give her an impulse in the direction of opera; she could 
make an admirable Cherubino, for instance. Nicola Monti, as the not very 
heroic hero Giannetto, did fairly well by the difficult tenor music, but was 
atrociously dressed in a uniform three sizes too big for him. Paolo Pedani 
made much of the heroine’s soldier-father, and Giorgio Tadeo was effective as 
the Podesta, though he was the only one of the cast who frequently threw 
vocal discretion to the winds and shouted. 

Osbert Lancaster reasonably ignored the supposed French ambience of 
the action, and designed pleasant Italian sets, with a specially good shuttered 
interior of the Podesta’s house. Peter Potter's production was sound, but 
unimaginative; the thieving bird itself was far better handled when I last saw 
the opera, fifteen months before, given by the Kentish Opera Group. 

A serious drawback to this Wexford revival was the refusal of Messrs 
Ricordi to supply the orchestral material for La Gazza Ladra as Rossini 
composed it; all they could produce was a badly mutilated version made by 
Zandonai some thirty years ago. Of Zandonai’s many sins of omission one 
(Ninetta’s Prayer) has already been mentioned; still worse was the cut of the 
lovely opening of the F major trio for Ninetta, her father and the Podesta in 
act 1, and of the father’s powerful aria in act 2. Most absurd of all was the 
insertion of part of the Comte Ory trio ineffectively arranged for solo tenor in 
the final scene; it sounded quite out of style, for the Rossini of La Gazza 
Ladra was a more plump and solid sort of composer than the airy Gallic 
trifler of Le Comte Ory. If, as I hope, Glyndebourne should ever contemplate 
the revival of the earlier work, they must insist on getting the full material and 
making their own cuts. D. S.-T. 


Aroldo, first performed in Rimini in 1957—and very seldom since—was 
Verdi’s and Piave’s revision of Stiffelio, an opera dating from seven years 
earlier between Luisa Miller and Rigoletto in the series. Stiffelio, like its 
predecessor, was an essay in bourgeois, realistic vein and dealt, improbably 
enough, with the matrimonial difficulties of a Lutheran pastor torn between 
his duty of Christian forgiveness and natural anger with his errant wife. A 
married priest, and a tenor at that, was deemed no fit subject for opera by 
the Trieste audience. In an attempt to salvage the work, the action was trans- 
ferred to a castle ‘near Kent’, and finally to the banks of Loch Lomond. The 
protagonist became a crusader in that vague operatic ‘epoca il 1200 circa’. 
Less appropriately than Stiffelio, Aroldo now faints with emotion on hearing 
a holy chorus off-stage; he must be presumed to be heavily under the 
influence of Brian, a pious hermit whom he has brought back with 
him from the Holy Land. The mechanics of the plot, in fact, are 
incompetent. The basic predicament—Aroldo’s anger with his wife, and her 
remorse—serves for four acts. Even by the lowest of operatic standards, 
Aroldo has a poor libretto. But the music is vigorous, full of life and 
invention, and often very beautiful. This affords ample reason for reviving it 
on a special festival occasion. There are no dull moments. The emotional 
situations are preposterous, but once the characters are in them, their emotions 
are truly and passionately expressed. 

As Mina, the soprano, Mariella Angioletti fulfilled much of the promise 
I discerned in her Leonora (in Trovatore) at Drury Lane last year. She has a 
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warm, full voice. Her style is not finished, but spontaneity and a natural 
warmth of expression in her approach to the music made her an attractive 
performer. The great merit of the tenor, Nicola Nicolov from the Sofia Opera 
(Macduff in the Spoleto Macbeth) was solidness and sureness of tone right 
through the range. There was no straining for high notes or collapse on the 
low ones. His is a good quality voice, well trained, if not particularly winning 
in timbre. Though neither soprano nor tenor had much subtlety or intricacy 
of art, both were well above enjoyment level. The baritone, well known from 
several Decca recordings, was Aldo Protti, who appeared in Aroldo when it 
was staged in Florence a few years ago. 

I last heard him in the Arena of Verona. At Wexford he continued the 
Arena manner, so that in the little theatre the volume approached, or passed, 
the threshold of pain, and his roughness of style seemed magnified. In Aroldo, 
Verdi composed for his baritone (who is not the villain, but Mina’s father) a 
most interesting cabaletta. Righteous indignation is supposed to choke the 
singer, and he is directed to perform the entire allegro agitato, up to the last 
phrase, estremamente piano. Knowing what singers can be, the composer 
backed up his general instruction with pp, dim, and eventually a perdendosi 
breaking off in disjointed notes under the excess of emotion—and then sud- 
denly, and with thrilling effect, a final short outburst tutta forza. Mr Protti 
ignored it all, and let off the whole piece full blast .All three principals sang 
too loudly, and Mr Protti most loudly of all. John Dobson, by the way, was 
excellent in the small role of the wicked seducer. 

Charles Mackerras, conducting, drew a full-blooded and vital perform- 
ance from an inexpert Radio Eireann Light Orchestra: but he must be 
blamed for not moderating his singers’ volume. Frans Boerlage’s production 
was straightforward and unaffected. Perhaps in later performances he per- 
suaded Mr Protti to look his part a little more convincingly. ALP. 


GERMANY 


Berlin. For more than twenty years Moses und Aron was Schénberg’s 
mystery-work, of which even the inner circle of his friends and pupils could 
tell us little. Now that it is beginning to be widely known, having been given 
in concert performance, broadcast, recorded and twice staged, it is coming to 
be regarded as his greatest work —or at any rate the work by which he is 
most likely to win round a hitherto indifferent or hostile public, as Berg did 
with Wozzeck. A mystery remains, however: why Schénberg, having com- 
pleted two of his projected three acts in the amazingly short time (for so 
complex a score) of less than two years (1930-32), should have left the third 
act uncomposed during the remaining nineteen years of his life. Attempts, not 
in my opinion quite successful, have been made to persuade us that the opera 
is ‘essentially’ complete as we now have it; but it is quite true that it can be 
most effectively performed as it stands, since the second act reaches a noble 
and impressive, even if inconclusive, ending. 

A full account of the opera by the late Erwin Stein, on the occasion of 
its first stage production at Zurich, will be found in opeRA for August 1957. 
That performance (which I did not see), like the 1954 concert performance at 
Hamburg (the one recorded by American Columbia), was conducted by Hans 
Rosbaud, a specialist in music of this kind; to judge from the een it may 
well have been more sensuously beautiful than the Berlin performance under 
Hermann Scherchen, impressively staged as the latter was. One can have 
nothing but praise for Dr Scherchen’s devotion to the task, and in particular 
for his pertinacity and courage (even physical courage!) in the face of the 
disgusting behaviour of a small section of the Berlin public; but there were 
two serious objections to his presentation of the score. 

Either in the interests of economy, or because of his well-known passion 
for electrical gadgets, he made extensive use of pre-recorded sound in the 
course of the performance. Thus, the whole of the deeply impressive first 
scene, which shows Moses in mysterious colloquy with the Burning Bush 
(chorus, half-spoken and half-sung), was pre-recorded except for the speaking 
voice of Moses himself (an overwhelmingly grand interpretation by Josef 
Greindl); and the mixture was unsatisfactory. Dr Scherchen further made 
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the strange decision to give the brief text of Schénberg’s uncomposed act 3 
against a repeat of the tape of this first scene (although the matter is quite 
different), letting both Moses and Aaron speak their lines. Thus the essential 
differentiation between the inarticulate thinker, Moses, and the fluent man of 
affairs, Aaron, was obliterated; for the part of Aaron is written for a lyrical 
tenor (at Berlin, as at Zurich, it was excellently sung by Helmut Melchert). 

The Stadtische Oper stage is doubtless bigger than that of Zurich, but it 
is much too small for the famous central episode of the opera, The Dance 
around the Golden Calf, which would call for the resources (and rather more 
than the nerve) of a Cecil B. de Mille if it were to be put on the stage 
literally, according to the composer’s directions. In the circumstances — indeed, 
in any circumstances — it is surely wise to adopt, as Berlin brilliantly did, a 
mainly stylized treatment. Against the often beautiful, Picasso-inspired sets of 
a young Corsican designer, Michel Raffaelli, the producer, Gustav Selner, 
made most ingenious use of the confined space; and Dore Hoyer found a 
solution for the Golden Calf problem by devising a series of stylized ritual 
dances. There was a wonderful moment, typical of many, when at the instant 
of sacrifice, the dancers representing the cattle suddenly unwound their 
mottled capes to reveal a blood-red reverse. 

Moses und Aron scored an immense success despite the efforts of the 
noisy minority, and looks like remaining in the Berlin repertory for some 
time. Though immensely difficult to perform, it is not so very difficult for the 
listener, who is gripped from the first moment by the composer’s solemn vision 
of the patriarchal world and by his grand conception of the irreconcilable, 
though mutually indispensable, ‘Word’ and ‘Image’. It is a masterpiece of our 
time, and Berlin is to be congratulated on a largely successful effort to do it 
justice. D.S.T. 


Berlin, Komische Opera. The new production of Otello by Walter Felsen- 
stein had its first performance on October 11 under the direction of Vaclav 
Neumann. The title role was sung by Hans Nocker, Iago by Ernst Gutstein, 
and Desdemona by Anny Schlemm (full report next month). 


Bielefeld. The first new production of the season was Rosenkavalier 
conducted by Bernhard Conz, and produced by Joachim Klaiber. Fried] Loos 
sang the Marschallin, Hildegard Riitgers Octavian, Inge Fontin Sophie, and 
Richard Capellmann Baron Ochs. 


Cologne. A short season of former productions, revived and, when possible, 
refurbished, opened the new Cologne season, the first one under Oscar Fritz 
Schuh’s reign. At once it became clear that the ensemble standard had been 
raised considerably. And obviously the ensemble idea is what Schuh is striving 
for. If this means that Cologne will have to dispense with guest appearances 
of top-flight stars in the future (of which there have been very few in the past, 
by the way), this system is also likely to protect Cologners from inferior 
performances of star-studded premiéres. Schuh is well aware that he has not 
the financial resources of West Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, or Stuttgart. None 
the less, it does not look as if Cologne will have to forsake its share in 
famous names. This season’s list of artists has already been published in these 
pages, and it has now been announced that Wieland Wagner will start here 
next season with his new Ring production, that Mitropoulos is going to 
conduct Busoni’s Doktor Faust, with Sena Jurinac as the Countess of Parma, 
and that Irmgard Seefried may be among the singers for next season. 

Attending two of these pre-season performances, I was astonished by the 
straightforward overall musical standard: the Rosenkavalier, though hardly a 
revelation as a production or in matters of orchestral accompaniment, had a 
very good cast of singers—Oskar Czerwenka as Ochs, Ingeborg Exner as the 
Marschallin, Hanna Ludwig as Octavian, Edith Kertesz as Sophie and Benno 
Kusche as Faninal. I do not remember a better blend of voices in any 
Rosenkavalier at the Berlin Stadtische or Staatsoper (or the Hamburg Staat- 
soper, for that matter) during recent years. And Aida had not only again an 
acceptable ensemble of singers (Ingeborg Exner in the title-réle, Elisabeth 
Schirtel as Amneris, Herbert Schachtschneider as Radames, and Frans 
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The opening of the season at Cologne: ‘Falstaff’, with sets and costumes 
by Caspar Neher, Wolfgang Sawallisch conducting, production by the 
new Intendant, Oscar Fritz Schuh 


Andersson as Amonasro), but it also brought a new conductor of exceptional 
promise to our attention, Miltiades Caridis, formerly of Graz. He injected the 
perfunctory members of the Giirzenich orchestra with a lilt, that lent the 
performance an extraordinary rhythmic elasticity—something which happens 
only too rarely in German Verdi performances. 

After this positively stirring start, the first Sawallisch-Schuh-Neher 
premiére made one realize the direction the new Cologne opera style 
might develop. Its keywords are musicality, form-consciousness, discretion, 
cleanliness and taste. The accent is on spirituality versus theatricality. As a 
theatrical event the new Falstaff lacks temperament, full-bloodedness, three- 
dimensional characters, fun and humour and any kind of rustic Windsor 
flavour. It is beautifully arranged and pleasant to look at and Caspar Neher’s 
décors and costumes are free from routine clichés (if not always from his own 
ones, vide his preference for colourless colours and his use of naked wood), 
but it rarely pierces through its self-created atmosphere of tasteful, rather 
aseptic artificiality, least of all in the finale where Schuh and Neher combine 
to stage a sort of Windsor Carnival with decorative Colognish overtones. The 
whole production radiates a somewhat literary flavour, and this is further 
emphasized through the use of Hans Swarowsky’s again very cultivated but 
altogether emasculated German translation. Despite its literariness, however, 
it completely ignores its Shakespearean ancestry. In its precious refinement it 
rather looks as if Falstaff had been created by Mozart and Da Ponte—which 
certainly opens a new approach to Verdi’s masterwork, but which no less 
certainly is bound to challenge many a Verdi lover. Never had one seen 
Benno Kusche so wholly disciplined before, but never had one imagined him 
giving such a lifeless, pale, uncomic Falstaff as he did on this occasion. He is 
rather a light-voiced Falstaff, but he sings his German parlando quite captivat- 
ingly, though he had some difficulty in making himself heard against the 
fruitier voice of Marcel Cordes, whose Berlin irascibility as Mr Ford has been 
softened down considerably. The other men were of slighter calibre. For 
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Alice’s phrase-spinning, Hildegard Hillebrecht lacks the necessary breath- 
control, and thus she was somewhat outsung by her fellow-conspirators, the 
voluptuous voice of Elisabeth Schartel as Mistress Quickly and the smaller but 
perfectly controlled and stylish one of Hanna Ludwig (who is also an excellent 
actress) as Mistress Page. A perfect joy was the very young Edith Mathis as 
Nannetta; her ravishing phrasing and tenderly blooming voice will be cherished 
for a long time to come. For the extreme purity of the ensemble singing and 
the precision of the orchestral playing all credit must go to Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. He prefers very quick tempi, which he keeps lightfooted but 
relentlessly in the iron grip of his fist. He aims for transparency and his 
monochrome sound-approach is as well in harmony with Neher’s palette as is 
his generally cool, emotionally understated conception with Schuh’s directorial 
ideas. He has a tendency to make ff sound fff (with piercing brass accents) and 
the fabulous attack he ensures from his musicians smacks a little of Prussian 
drill—but probably this is just what the orchestra needed after the schlamperei 
of recent years. I have my doubts as to whether Sawallisch is an ideal Verdi 
conductor—he is toa square, and he lacks that rhythmic elasticity which I 
admire so much in people like Caridis. In other words, he is a bit too German 
for me. Horst Koegler 

Coburg. The 1959-60 season at the Landestheater includes productions of 
Arabella, Fra Diavolo, Die Schneider von Schénau (Brandts-Buys), Fidelio, 
Tosca, and Rigoletto. 

Darmstadt. After a new production of Wozzeck under Zanotelli, in 
Harro Dick’s production and Fabius von Gugel’s sets and with H. Boder in 
the title role, came the first performance of Handel’s Serse. Von Gugel had 
designed a Parisian perfume-salon with plush pillars and silk ribbons, and 
thought thereby to have effectively implemented Brecht’s categoric insistence 
on detachement. All the performers ran around ceaselessly on the tiny stage 
with bird-like movements, so that it was no wonder that the opera failed to 
make any impact. George Maran was effective only in the lyrical passages 
and failed to portray the hero’s rage adequately. Renate Bochow and Werner 
Riepel, charming as the coquette Atalanta and Elviro respectively, were the 
only two who injected any conviction into their roles, and showed how vital 
Handel’s characters can be. Helmut Franz, who conducted, was meticulous 
and thoughtful, but did not entirely achieve Handelian waves of intensity. 

Ralf Steyer 

Dresden, Staatsoper. A new production of Die Walkiire was heard early 
in the season. Dora Zschille was the Briinnhilde, Briinnhild Friedland 
Sieglinde, Ruth Lange Fricka, Wilfried Krug Siegmund, Manfred Huebner 
Wotan, and Helmut Kapphahn Hunding. Rudolf Neuhaus was the conductor, 
Alfred Eichorn the producer, and the new sets were designed by Hainer Hill. 


Frankfurt. The Frankfurt opera has completed its Puccini cycle by 
staging Turandot as the first premiére of the new season. Wolfgang Rennert 
gave us the detail and also the greatness and mystery of the score, the 
Frankfurt orchestra was in good form and Karl Klauss’s choruses were wholly 
admirable. Hein Heckroth contributed highly imaginative sets, but it was hard 
to make out where one actually was with palace resembling a garden and vice 
versa. Turandot’s entrances in the first and second acts were completely 
obstructed, and in the riddle scene Calaf came through what was obviously 
the tradesmen’s entrance, still in his travelling-dress as if the Emperor of 
China had not given all his guests ceremonial robes since the beginning of 
time. Although Hartleb managed his performers most successfully in this 
production, he cannot free himself from the inevitable divorce in modern 
German opera production methods. One result of this was the positioning of 
the chorus, who were constantly facing the orchestra and not the spectacle 
which they had come to see. Another fault was to stress the discrepancy 
between Puccini and Alfano. There would have been justification for this at 
the world premiére, but today one should stress the unity of the work. Puccini 
scholars would know anyhow that new elements creep into the music of the 
last duet. Christel Goltz came as a guest to sing the title role, and made 
rather too mature an impression in this fundamentally youthful part. Hers is 
not the best rendering of the music either, but by any standards she is a 
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‘Turandot’ at Frankfurt, with Christel Goltz in the title role, and Ernst 
Kozub as Calaf. Sets and costumes by Hein Heckroth, production by 
Hans Hartleb 


Turandot. The riddle scene was unforgettable: she combined an aura of 
menace with her own fear of defeat and simultaneous inmost desire to 
surrender to this prince. Ernst Kozub sang Calaf brilliantly and beautifully, 
but lacked any force of characterization. Peter Lagger was a splendid Timur 
and Anny Schlemm a moving Lid, though this outstanding singer needs to use 
her voice sparingly and with discipline if we are not to lose her prematurely. 
Oskar Wittazscheck was an excellent Emperor, and Leonard Delany an excep- 
tionally good Ping. Ralf Steyer 

Magdeburg. Recent events included new productions of Rienzi and 
Werner Egk’s Peer Gynt. Both operas were conducted by Gottfried Schwiers, 
the theatre’s musical director. Rienzi was sung by Kurt Héhne; Peer Gynt by 
Bruno Aderhold. 

Mainz. After a prolonged summer holiday, due to technical alterations 
to stage machinery and lighting, the new season began with a most sensational 
rendering of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck. Conditioned by the strict form of this 
opera, most modern performances — including the New York one under 
Mitropoulos on Columbia records, and the Munich one under Fricsay — tend 
towards detached and cool interpretation. By contrast, the Mainz conductor 
Albert Griines brings out the romantic and emotional values in the score, and, 
as a result, has achieved a fascinating and gripping effect. Horst Alexander 
Stelter’s production and Hermann Soherr’s sets give inspired support to the 
musical interpretation. The cast (Wozzeck: Ernst Alexander Lorenz; Marie: 
Maria Elisabeth Schreiner; Drum-Major: Herbert Doussant; Captain: Erich 
Eckhard; Doctor: Carlos Feller; Apprentice: Carl Darrow White) was 
uniformly excellent, and the performance had an impetus and unity which we 
have only experienced in recent years from the English Opera Group. 

Ralf Steyer 
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Munich, Prinzregententheater. The first new production of the season 
was Don Giovanni, which was conducted by Josef Keilberth, produced by Heinz 
Arnold, with sets and costumes by Helmut Jiirgens. The title role was sung 
by Carlos Alexander, Donna Anna by Annelies Kupper, Elvira by Maud 
Cunitz, Zerlina by Hanny Steffek, Ottavio by Richard Holm, Leporello by 
Karl aoe Masetto by Albrecht Peter, and the Commendatore by Walter 
Kreppel. 

Ulm. Events during the opening weeks of the season included new 
productions of La Clemenza di Tito, Freischiitz, and Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci. 

Wiesbaden. The season opened with Figaro, which Schramm’s production 
made into a real romp with some strong emphases. Figaro and Susanna were 
rough young peasants, the Count an over-eager man of the world past his 
best and the Countess a stupid bourgeoise. There was no changing of clothes 
in the last act, so that the spectators lost the thread and the end was incom- 
prehensible. Sawallisch seemed to concentrate only on changing all the tempi, 
so that we had a frantic Letter Duet, and a dry, meditative finale to act 2 
which one thought would never end. It was not a very successful evening. 
The cast was—the Count: Heinz Friedrich; Countess: Liselotte Rebmann; 
Figaro: Richard Kogel; Susanna: Marianne Dorka; Cherubino: Hella 
Puhlmann. 

Samson et Dalila followed. Alois Maresch is an excellent character 
tenor, but his voice is too light and too dull for Samson. Eva von Tamassy 
gave the impression of having strayed out of an operetta, but the beauty of 
her middle register, particularly in ‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’, made up for 
her acting. Fabio Giongo sang the priest with intelligence, but missed the 
style of characterization. Lothar Weber was a reliable Abimelech. Gerd 
Nienstedt, who has a bass of warm, agreeable and flowing tone, sang an 
excellent Hebrew. The charm of the score lies less in its musical substance 
than in the rhythmic and instrumental refinements of the treatment. Ludwig 
Kaufman was responsible for the lack of magic in this rendering, but on- 
stage Hubertus Médller’s production and Theo D6ring’s sets did nothing to 
compensate. Ralf Steyer 

Wismar. The new season opened with the East German premiére of 
Ernani. Zeljko Straka was the conductor and Walter Eckardt-Maertens the 
producer. Verdi is Wismar’s speciality, and the repertory includes Luisa 
— see Boccanegra, Vespri Siciliani, Don Carlos, Ballo in Maschera, 
and Otello 


ITALY 


Bergamo. The season continued with Khovanshchina conducted by 
Franco Capuana (Fedora Barbieri, Angelo Loforese, Rossi-Lemeni), Donizetti's 
L’Ajo nell-imbarazzo conducted by Alfredo Camozzo (Dora Gatta, Salvatore 
Gioia, Renato Capecchi, Guido Mazzini), and Angelo. Paccagnini’s Le Sue 
Ragioni (premiére) conducted by Piero Santi (Adriana Martino, Paolo 
Montarsolo). 

Naples. Since it was restored four or five years ago, the charming Teatro 
di Corte in the Royal Palace in Naples has been used only rarely for opera 
(for a while it was given to the Piccolo Teatro di Napoli for legitimate plays), 
but last year the management of the San Carlo, in collaboration with the 
Italian Radio and the Naples Ente per il Turismo, inaugurated a brief season 
of eighteenth century operas with the somewhat grandiose title of ‘Autunno 
Musicale Napoletano’. And this year the successful experiment was repeated; 
it now promises to be a welcome and regular addition to Italy’s musical 
calendar. 

This year’s programme included three operas: Le Nozze di Figaro, Cima- 
rosa’s Le Astuzie Femminili, and Paisiello’s La Molinara. Unfortunately I was 
able to hear only the last of the three, which was—by all reports—the weakest 
of the productions. The Figaro was especially praised for the conducting of 
Peter Maag. Its cast included Marcella Pobbe as the Countess, Rita Streich as 
Susanna, Bianca Maria Casoni as Cherubino, Renato Cesari as the Count, and 
Heinz Blankenburg as Figaro. The Cimarosa opera, also bere 3 praised, had a 
more strictly Italian cast of old opera buffa hands: Graziella Sciutti, Sesto 
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Troncone 
(Above): Paisiello's ‘La Molinara’, with Alvinio Misciano, Graziella 
Sciutti and Sesto Bruscantini. (Below): Cimarosa’s ‘Le Astuzie Fem- 
minili’, with Luigi Alva, Renata Mattioli, Anna Maria Rota, Sesto 
Bruscantini, Graziella Sciutti and Franco Calabrese 


Bruscantini, Franco Calabrese, Luigi Alva, Renata Mattioli and Anna Maria 
Rota. Mario Rossi conducted. 

Some of the same singers were present in the cast of La Molinara, in 
which Graziella Sciutti and Sesto Bruscantini were outstanding. The choice of 
the opera was, to me, puzzling, since it is very slight musically, and the libretto 
is simply incoherent. It begins as the usual pastoral buffa story, then there is 
an interlude of parody—a mad scene imitated from heroic opera—and then a 
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finale in which nothing is concluded. The famous air ‘Nel cor pid’ non mi 
sento’ remains the opera’s hit, and—except for a charming trio with the 
Molinara and her suitors disguised as a gardener and her apprentice—the only 
musically interesting number in the work. In a small role, Giovanna Fioroni 
revealed a large mezzo-soprano voice, perhaps not suited to light roles. 

Thanks to the collaboration of the Italian Radio, this ‘autunno napoletano’ 
uses the ‘Orchestra A. Scarlatti’, an excellent group which is a permanent 
fixture of the Naples radio. Unfortunately, its director Franco Caracciolo was 
not in good form when he conducted La Molinara, and the result was a shape- 
less performance, saved only by the personal charm of the singers and by the 
delightful surroundings of the Teatro di Corte—perhaps the most elegant small 
theatre in Italy. William Weaver 

Rome. The opera-less months in Rome between the closing of the Baths 
of Caracalla season at the end of summer and the grand Christmas opening at 
the Teatro dell’Opera produce usually a number of sporadic and _hastily- 
organized ‘seasons’ of varying character and quality. The Teatro Eliseo— 
usually dedicated to plays—regularly houses a few weeks of repertory works, 
featuring an anonymous orchestra and young singers anxious to perform under 
any conditions and at any price. 

This year Romans were surprised to find included in the Eliseo’s pro- 
gramme two operas which are far from standard members of Italy’s cartelloni 
—Le Nozze di Figaro and Cosi fan tutte. This new departure was due to the 
enterprise of a group of young singers studying in Rome who, during the past 
spring, had followed a course in Mozart interpretation under the guidance of 
the young Dutch conductor and musicologist Maurits Sillem. Having prepared 
the major roles in these two operas, the singers—most of them not Italian— 
naturally wanted an opportunity to try them out before the public, and they 
persuaded the impresario of the Eliseo season to include the two Mozart works 
in his plans for the brief September-October season. 

Unfortunately they apparently could not persuade him to give much 
rehearsal time to the orchestra; and though the serious musical preparation of 
the operas was apparent in the performances, the dramatic side of the works 
received too little attention. The fussy staging of Rate Furlan would have beer 
objectionable in any situation, but dealing with singers many of whom were 
appearing on the stage for the first time, the busy-ness was particularly risky 
and doomed to failure. 

Thus, though the unexpected appearance of the Mozart masterpieces was 
welcome, it seemed a shame that such a well-meant enterprise had not had 
more support from the impresario and, perhaps, a somewhat firmer hand at 
the helm, both musically and scenically. Anthony Addison, the young English 
maestro who came out to conduct the two works, is obviously a musician of 
experience, but this experience does not include dealing with the hardened 
members of a poor Italian orchestra, unfamiliar with Mozart and reluctant to 
gq to much trouble for the small wages they are surelypaid. So the perform- 
ances fell apart often, and singers and pit went their separate ways. 

Cosi was the more successful, including two sound musicians, Naomi 
Newman (Dorabella) and Ian Taylor (Guglielmo). The Fiordiligi was Norman 
Giusti, a young soprano with a very pleasing voice and considerable promise— 
and bravery. The cast of Nozze, being larger, was more mixed, including 
singers already of professional standing like Cynthia Jolly (a sometime OPERA 
correspondent) as the Countess, promising newcomers like Cesare Ponce de 
Leon (Conte D’Almaviva), and others who were still on the student level and 
not ready for a presumably professional production. 

In any case, the courage of the singers is to be applauded, even when their 
singing could not be; and Romans hope that, next season, the Eliseo will again 
make some departure from the tiresome routine, only investing a little more 
effort and money in it. William Weaver 

Siena, Casella’s one-act opera Orfeo was first performed in Stuttgart in 
1938 and, according to his widow, the premiére was in the composer’s opinion 
the best performance ever of this work. Signora Casella did, however, praise 
the current production in Siena for other reasons, and critics and public alike 
endorsed her praise. Visconti’s exceptionally gifted associate Franco 
Zeffirelli set the story in the Florence of the Renaissance, with members of 
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Giacomelli 
Alberto Bruni Tedeschi’s ‘Diagramma Circolare’ at Venice 


the Florentine court nobility acting out the Orpheus legend. He thus solved 
the problem of neo-Grecian ‘pantomime’, and illuminated the classical story 
with colourful clothes, gold and silver armaments and all the glories of the 
Tuscan countryside. Past and present are separated by a massive, bronze door, 
through which one’s eye escapes from the austere temple with its sparse 
furnishings to the brightness and beauty of the landscape, and through this 
door Eurydice disappears, like a Botticelli figure, in the gentle sigh of a 
Tuscan breeze. The other big surprise was Clotilde Sakharoff’s choreography. 
The famous German ballerina Clotilde von Derp was for many years the wife 
of Alexander Sakharoff, the great dancer. She created a plastic, restrained and 
most impressive choreography, which fitted Casella’s music exceptionally well, 
and, in its unity with the production, showed how closely she had worked with 
Zeffirelli. This was particularly noticeable in the danza funebra and the final 
bacchanale, which earned choreographer and producer high praise. 

The ensemble was satisfactory by Italian standards, and occasionally really 
good. The powerful baritone of Foiani, who sang Pluto, came as a surprise, 
and Giuliana Matteini’s Eurydice and Linda Newman’s Dryad both showed 
skilful voices. 

Chorus and orchestra had been carefully prepared, and Bruno Rigacci 
conducted with assurance and temperament, occasionally evoking really 
glowing tones from the orchestra. O. G. de St. Andrée 

Venice. The Festival of Contemporary Music which is held in Venice for 
ten days towards the end of September every year is in general a reunion of 
specialists: audiences are small, composed chiefly of musicians and critics, and 
the programmes are usually fairly arduous listening. In the past, the Festival’s 
highlight was usually its single opera production. Works of the importance of 
The Rake’s Progress and The Turn of the Screw had their world premiéres in 
Venice, and Prokofiev’s The Angel of Fire was given there its first stage pro- 
duction. Works rarely performed, like Berg’s Lulu, have also been done by 
the Festival, and Porgy and Bess was heard there for the first time in Italy. 

This year, in a Festival whose programme was for the most part of a 
uniform greyness, the opera evening, instead of offering relief, plunged the 
long-suffering audience into a very_ abyss of boredom. The evening had 
been announced originally as containing three one-act operas; then it turned 
out that one of these, Allez-hop by Luciano Berio, was officially classified as 
a pantomime. Regardless of classification, it proved to be extremely weak 
musically (Berio had evidently sacrificed his usual taste for electronic experi- 
mentation to the necessity of the Fenice stage) and very old-hat dramatically. 
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The story, by Italo Calvino, of a flea which escapes from a circus, causes 
agitation, destruction, and so on, is an old one, and the miming did nothing to 
give it new life. 

Diagramma Circolare by Alberto Bruni Tedeschi and // Circo Max by 
Gino Negri were, on the other hand, officially classified as operas, though it 
would take a fairly broad mind to consider them as such. The first, a pseudo- 
Brechtian treatise on the economics of mass production, is an unbelievably 
simple-minded, boring play, with clumsy sound-track music, and an occasional 
comment by the chorus or by a male trio. The chorus was unintelligible in 
Venice (but a glance at the printed libretto indicated that perhaps unintelligi- 
bility was a blessing), and the male trio was grotesque in a way not intended 
by the composer, an Italian manufacturer of cables. 

With his opera /] Té delle Tre, given at Rome’s Teatro della Cometa 
last winter, Gino Negri displayed a talent for parody, ably seconded by a 
gifted comedian, the tenor Alfredo Bianchini. // Circo Max, however, is on a 
much lower level, a kind of school rag. Intended to satirize Elsa Maxwell and 
other famous figures of the headlines (Maria Callas, Porfirio Rubirosa, Linda 
Christian, etc.), the text—written by the composer—is simply a_badly- 
constructed guessing game; and the music, jazzy renditions of famous tunes 
from Bach to Mendelssohn, fails to make the distinction between wit and bad 
taste. 

Nino Sanzogno, the conductor, devoted to this programme time and effort 
worthier of a nobler cause; and the two directors (Virginio Puecher for // 
Diagramma circolare and Franco Enriquez for Il Circo Max) did their best to 
infuse meaning and movement in two compositions that lacked both. One 
would like to single out for praise some actor or singer, but the boredom was 
so unrelieved that honourable mentions are impossible. 

William Weaver 





Plans for the 1959-60 Season 
ITALY 


Parma, Teatro Reggio. Season opens December 26:— 
Aida 
Gloria Davy, Barbieri, Carlo Bergonzi, Otello Bersellini, Paolo Washington. 
La Forza del Destino 
Gabrielle Parutto, Anna Maria Rota, Franco Corelli, Mario Zanasi, 
Raffaele Arié. 
Madama Butterfly 
Kunie Imai, Gianni Iaia. 
I Puritani 
* Anna Moffo, Iaia, Ivo Vinco. 
Rome, Teatro dell’Opera. December 26 to end of May:— 
Un Ballo in Maschera (December 26) 
Stella, Lazzarini, Di Stefano, Bechi. Conductor Santini; producer Wall- 
mann; sets Wakhevitch. (Action set in Sweden for the first time on the 
Italian stage.) 
Il Vortice (Rossellini) (January 2) 
Petrella, Prandelli, Tassinari. Conductor De Fabritiis; producer Wallmann. 
La Wally (January 14) 
Stella, Limarilli, Giangiacomo Guelfi. Conductor Capuana; producer 
Piccinato. 
La Forza del Destino (January 23) 
Cavalli, Bergonzi, Guelfi. Conductor Santini; producer Vassallo. 
Don Giovanni (February 4) 
Rubio, Gencer, Rizzieri, Alva, Gobbi, Tajo. Conductor Gui. 
il Barbiere di Siviglia (February 13) 
Moffo, Alva, Bechi, Rossi-Lemeni. Conductor De Fabritiis; producer 
Lanfranchi. 
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Tannhduser (February 27) 
Goltz, Hoffman, Hopf, Wachter, Greindl. Conductor Wallberg; producer 
Rott. 
Hamlet (Mario Zafred-world premiére) (March 7) 
Conductor Previtali. 
Le Maschere (Mascagni) (March 13) 
Broggini, Rizzieri, Dondi. Conductor Gavazzeni; producer Maestrini. 
La Sonnambula (March 24) 
Scotto, Kraus, Rossi-Lemeni. Conductor Gavazzeni; producer Moresco. 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann (April 2) 
Zeani, Lazzari, Rossi-Lemeni. Conductor De Fabritiis; producer Graf. 
La Bohéme (April 9) 
Petrella, Di Stefano, Guelfi. Conductor Santini. 
Salome and The Medium (April 21) 
Liliana Birkas. Conductor Capuana; producers Schramm and Menotti. 
Tosca (May 3) 
Tebaldi, Barioni, Guelfi. Conductor La Rosa Parodi. 
The Invisible City of Kitezh (May 11) 
Carteri, Vinay, Arié. Conductor Capuana; producer Pavlova. 
Francesa da Rimini (May 21) 
Cavalli. Conductor Santini. 
Trieste, Teatro Giuseppe Verdi. November 12 to March 3:— 
Vespri Siciliani 
Shakeh Vartenissian, Piero Miranda Ferraro, Aldo Protti, Plinio Clabassi. 
Conductor Antonino Votto; producer Vassallo. 
I Cavalieri d’Ekeba (Zandonai) 
Barbieri, Nicoletta Panni, Picchi, Lino Puglisi, Vito Susca. Conductor 
Oliviero de Fabritiis; producer Vassallo. 
La Bohéme (Leoncavallo) 
Rosetta Noli, Bruna Ronchini, Angelo Loforese, Carlo Meliciani, 
Walter Monachesi. Conductor De Fabritiis; producer Mario Lanfranchi. 
The Angel of Fire 
Gencer, Ronchini, Scipio Colombo, Ettore Geri. Conductor Gabor Otvés; 
producer Remo della Pergola. 
Siegfried 
Lyane Synek, Nada Puttar, Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger, Kurt 
Marschner. Conductor George Sebastian; producer Frank de Quell. 
Gotterdammerung 
Varnay, Lore Wissmann, Puttar, Windgassen, Otto von Rohr, Alfons 
Herwig. Conductor Sebastian; producer De Quell. 
Carmen 
Gloria Lane, Renata Scotto, Renato Gavarini, Rinaldo Rola. Conductor 
Vincenzo Bellezza; producer Della Pergola. 
La Traviata 
Rosanna Carteri, Alfredo Kraus, Dino Dondi. Conductor Bellezza; pro- 
ducer Carlo Piccinato. 
il Cappello di Paglia di Firenze (Rota) 
Mafalda Micheluzzi, Silvana Zanolli, Rota, Misciano, Otello Borgonovo, 
Alessandro Maddalena, Leo Pudis. Conductor Nino Verchi; producer 
Piccinato. 
Peter Grimes 
Luisa Malagrida, Vittoria Palombini, Ronchini, Picchi, Mario Borriello, 
Piero Guelfi, Silvio Maionica. Conductor Verchi; producer Piccinato. 
Falstaff 
Mariella Angioletti, Maria Giovanna, Barbieri, Gobbi, Alva, Piero 
Cappuccilli. Conductor Franco Ghione; producer Alessandro Brissoni. 


SPAIN 

Barcelona, Teatro Liceo. November 15 to January 31:— 
Manon Lescaut, Cyrano de Bergerac (Alfano), Tosca, La Bohéme, Dolores 
(Breton), Lucia di Lammermoor, Simone Boccanegra, La Sonnambula, 
Guglielmo Tell, Hansel und Gretel, Boris Godunov, Tristan und Isolde, Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Gétterdimmerung, Fidelio, Lohengrin. 
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Artists engaged include: Mimi Coertse, Régine Crespin, Gianna d’Angelo, 
Anna de Cavalieri, Rita Gorr, Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Grace Hoffman, 
Caterina Mancini, Giuditta Mazzoleni, Ruth Margaret Piitz, Liane Synek, 
Renata Tebaldi, Eugenia Zareska; Frans Andersson, Manuel Ausensi, Toni 
Blankenheim, Umberto Borsd, Miroslav Cangalovich, Piero di Palma, 
Dino Dondi, Agostino Ferrin, Mario Filippeschi, Walter Geisler, Giorgio 
Giorgetti, Giuseppe Gismondo, Josip Gostic, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Sandor 
Konya, Herold Kraus, Nicola Monti, Antonio Pirino, Giuseppe Taddei, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Ramon Vinay, Ivo Vincd, Ernst Wiemann, Zbyslaw 
Wozniak. 

Conductors: Kreshimir Baranovich, Berislav Klobucar, Armando La Rosa 
Parodi, Wilhelm Loibner, Angelo Questa, Georges Sebastian, Meinhard 
von Zallinger. 


We hear that... 


W. H. Auden is writing a libretto for a chamber opera by Henze called 
Elegie fiir junge Liebende. 

Marcello Cortis will appear as Buonafede in // Mondo della Luna at the 
St Pancras Town Hall in March. His other appearances during this season 
include Kecal in Marseille, Leporello at Strasbourg, Bartolo in Israel under 
Giulini, and Sganarelle in Le Médecin malgré lui at Aix-en-Provence next 
summer. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau has been made a Bavarian Kammersanger. 

Birgit Nilsson is singing Isolde, Briinnhilde, Senta and Leonore at the 
Metropolitan this season. She will sing in the Ring cycle at Stockholm in 
March. She is then at La Scala; in Vienna in May; at Bayreuth for the Ring; 
and at Covent Garden next September. 

Leonie Rysanek will be singing again in December. She returns to the 
Metropolitan for the second part of the season. In Vienna next summer she 
will sing the Kaiserin, Senta, Aida, and Amelia. 

Giulietta Simionato will be in Vienna during December and January and 
again in June. Between those periods she will be singing in Italy. 


Summer Festivals, 1960 
ALDEBURGH 
The first performance of Benjamin Britten’s new opera A Midsummer Night's 
Dream will be given at the opening of the modified Jubilee Hall. 


BAYREUTH. July 23 to August 25:— 

Meistersinger. July 23, August 10, 13, 21, 25. 

Fliegende Hollander. July 24, August 2, 5, 9. 

Lohengrin. July 25, August 1, 4, 6, 14, 22, 24. 

Ring des Nibelungen (new production). First cycle, July 26, 27, 28, 30; second 
cycle, August 16, 17, 18, 20. Extra Walkiire August 7. 

Parsifal. July 31, August 11, 15, 23. 


Obituary 
Wilhelm Rode, the German bass-baritone, died in Munich on September 
2. He was 72. He was born in Hanover and made his début in Bremerhaven. 
He was a member of the Munich Opera from 1926 to 1932, where his Hans 
Sachs and Wotan were much admired. He sang in Berlin from 1932 to 1942, 
and was Intendant of the Deutsches Opernhaus from 1935. He made one 


appearance at Covent Garden in 1928 as Wotan, and also sang in Salzburg 
and Vienna. His last appearance was at Regensburg in 1953, again as Wotan. 


Bernd Aldenhoff, German heldentenor, died in Munich on October 8. 
He was 51. He sang at Cologne, Darmstadt and Erfurt before the war. He 
was a member of the Dresden State Opera from 1946 to 1950; Munich 1950 
to 1956; Hanover 1956 until his death. He sang Siegfried at Bayreuth 1951--2, 
and appeared at Covent Garden in the same role in one Gétterdammerung in 
1957. Among his other roles were Otello, Canio, Tannhauser and Herod. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

L’ELISIR _D’AMORE (Donizetti), with Rosanna Carteri (Adina), Angela 
Vercelli (Gianetta), Luigi Alva (Nemorino), Rolando Panerai (Belcore), 
Giuseppe Taddei (Dulcamara). Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. 
Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA. SAX 2298-9 (Stereo), 33CX 1649-50 (Monaural). 

A somewhat staid performance of this richly comic opera. Serafin’s 

deliberate tempi, which certainly help the singers, do not make for sparkle, 
and this piece must sparkle if it is to succeed. Rosanna Carteri, at times 
uncertain as to intonation, may be an attractive Adina on the stage, on disc 
she has to rely on purely vocal charm and technique, in both of which she 
seems deficient. Luigi Alva, a well-schooled tenorino in the manner of Tito 
Schipa, is a nice Ernesto; Rolando Panerai a suitably bluff and blustering 
Belcore; and Giuseppe Taddei although more baritone than bass, a very good 
Dulcamara. However, Carosio-Monti-Luise-Gobbi on HMV, and Gueden-Di 
Stefano-Capecchi-Corena on Decca, are still the better buys. 
FALSTAFF (Verdi), with Herva Nelli (Alice), Teresa Stich-Randall (Nannetta), 
Cloe Elmo (Mistress Quickly), Nan Merriman (Meg), Antonio Madasi 
(Fenton), Giuseppe Valdengo (Falstaff), Frank Guarrera (Ford), Norman Scott 
(Pistol), John Carmen Rossi (Bardolpho), Gabor Carelli (Dr Caius). NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. Robert Shawe Chorale. Arturo Toscanini. RCA. RB. 
16163-4-5. 

According to Decca publicity, this reissue on RCA label of the famous 

Toscanini Falstaff, previously available on HMV and withdrawn with other 
American pressings last year, has been the result of public demand for this 
performance. We critics often chide the public for its taste, but if this public 
demand is anything to go by, then we must on this occasion congratulate the 
public for its sound common sense. I would not exchange this Toscanini 
version for all the modern stereophonic and Hi-Fi sets in existence. To me it 
is still one of the most glorious and splendid operatic performances ever to 
have been recorded. As I wrote when it first appeared, “Toscanini is the genius 
that recreates the miracle that is Falstaff’. The cast may not be ideal, but it 
includes the classic Mistress Quickly of Cloe Elmo, and the delightful Nannetta 
of Teresa Stich-Randall, who was just on the threshold of her career when this 
performance was given. 
DER ROSENKAVALIER (Strauss), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (the Mars- 
challin), Christa Ludwig (Octavian), Teresa Stich-Randall (Sophie), Ljuba 
Welitsch (Marianne Leitmetzerin), Kerstin Meyer (Annina), Otto Edelmann 
(Baron Ochs), Eberhard Wiichter (Faninal), Paul Kuen (Valzacchi), Nicolai 
Gedda (Singer), and Franz Bierbach, Erich Majkut, Gerhard Unger, Harald 
Prigihéf, Anny Felbermeyer. Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Herbert 
von Karajan. COLUMBIA SAX 2269-72 (Stereophonic). 

The monaural version of this performance was issued nearly two years 

ago, and reviewed in OPERA on March 1958. The whole performance has 
benefitted enormously from stereophonic treatment; not only is there the 
expected and pleasurable illusion of space and movement, but the voices all 
gain in roundness and quality, and loose some of the stridency that they 
exhibited previously. There also seems a better orchestral balance. The draw- 
backs and weakness in characterization and in the conductor’s conception of 
the score still remain, however, and I would draw the attention of prospective 
buyers to my original review. 
GIANNI SCHICCHI (Puccini), with Tito Gobbi (Schicchi), Victoria de los 
Angeles (Lauretta), Carlo del Monte (Rinuccio), Anna Maria Canali (Zita), 
Lidia Marimpietri (Nella), Giuliana Raymondi (La Ciesca), Adelio Zagonara 
(Gherardo), Claudio Cornoldi (Gherardino), Saturno Meletti (Betto di Signa), 
Paolo Montarsolo (Simone), Fernando Valentini (Marco), Alfredo Mariotti 
(Spinelloccio and Ser Amantio), Virgilio Stocco (Pinellino), Paolo Caroli 
(Guccio). Rome Opera House Orchestra. Gabriele Santini: HMV ALP 1726 
(monaural), ASD 295 (stereophonic). ae 

This new recording of Schicchi completes the HMV-Rome Opera Trittico. 
Like Suor Angelica it has Victoria de los Angeles in the cast; and like // 
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Tabarro it is dominated by Tito Gobbi in the leading male role. Gabriele 
Santini conducts an invigorating and witty reading of the brilliant score. De 
los Angeles is a trifle mature sounding as Lauretta, and Carlo del Monte, a 
new Spanish tenor, who is inclined to force his voice, only a routine Rinuccio. 
All the small roles are admirably done (such old friends as Zagonara and 
Meletti make. welcome appearances), and Anna Maria Canali as Zita and 
Montarsolo as Simone both stand out. 

Gobbi gives a superb performance of the title role. Perhaps he is not so 
vocally rounded as Taddei on Cetra, but dramatically he misses nothing. His 
diction is, as always, exemplary, and he never exaggerates the comic aspect of 
the part. Schicchi may have been a rogue, but Gobbi turns him into a most 
lovable character. The stereo disc is nicely engineered and gives one a good 
idea of the stage action. 


PETER GRIMES (Britten), with Claire Watson (Ellen Orford), Lauris Elms 
(Mrs Sedley), Jean Watson (Auntie), Marion Studholme and Iris Kells (1st and 
2nd Niece), Peter Pears (Peter Grimes), James Pease (Balstrode), Raymond 
Nilsson (Bob Boles), John Lanigan (Rector), Geraint Evans (Ned Keene), 
Owen Brannigan (Swallow), David Kelly (Hobson), Covent Garden Orchestra 
and Chorus. Conductor Benjamin Britten. DECCA LXT 5521 (monaural), 
SXL2150-2 (Stereophonic). 


After many alarums and excursions, here at last is a complete recording of 
Peter Grimes, fourteen years after its premiére. Decca is to be congratulated 
in having realised the project and contributed something positive to help 
spread the worth of British opera at home and abroad. It is true that Decca 
have been faithful to Britten in the past, but here they have surpassed them- 
selves; and the result is a triumph for all concerned—not least of course for 
Britten himself, the excellent Covent Garden Orchestra, the very good chorus 
(though its diction is not all to be desired), and the soloists. I was going to 
write a triumph for Covent Garden, but suddenly realised that of the cast 
listed above only FOUR are now on permanent contract at the Royal Opera 
House! 


It is not necessary at this time of day to extol the virtues of Britten’s 
first grand opera, It is hardly necessary to have to praise Peter Pears’s masterly 
interpretation of the title role, which has been faithfully captured by the 
gramophone, and ranks with Hotter’s Wotan, Patzak’s Palestrina, Christoff’s 
Boris, and Gobbi’s Wozzeck as one of the greatest of present-day male operatic 
impersonations. Claire Watson has the unenviable task of singing Ellen 
Orford, and inviting the inevitable comparison with Joan Cross, its creator. 
Miss Watson sings with sincerity and intelligence; but her Ellen lacks the 
overwhelming feeling of compassion and understanding that its creator brought 
to the role. James Pease is a bluff forthright Balstrode, “and Geraint Evans an 
incisive and amusing Ned Keene. Ideally they should have swopped roles. 
Owen Brannigan, the original Swallow, turns in a wonderfully rounded study 
of the magistrate; Raymond Nilsson is first rate as Boles; and John Lanigan 
and David Kelly give fine performances as the Rector and Hobson. The 
men’s diction is on the whole of a high standard; the women however are far 
more difficult to understand, and without a score or libretto, which I purposely 
put aside, I missed quite a bit of what Auntie (Jean Watson), and Mrs Sedley 
(Lauris Elms) were saying. The two nieces, Marion Studholme and Iris Kells, 
are particularly well characterized. This is a wonderful opera, and each play- 
ing will reveal new treasures in Britten’s score. It can be wholeheartedly 
recommended. 


GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA, 1934-59. Memories of the first 
twenty-five years. Le Nozze di Figaro; Non pii andrai (Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbaender), Porgi amor (Aulikki Rautara), Conductor, Fritz Busch (1935); 
Cosi fan tutte: La mia Dorabella (Heddle Nash, Domgraf-Fassbaender, John 
Brownlee) and Ah guarda, sorella (Ina Souez, Luise Helletsgruber), Conductor, 
Busch (1935); Don Giovanni: Madamina (Salvatore Baccaloni), Finch’ han 
dal vino (John Brownlee), Batti batti (Audrey Mildmay), Deh vieni alla 
finestra (John Brownlee), Conductor Busch (1936); Cosi fan tutte: Non v’é 
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_ tempo, amici (Sena Jurinac, Blanche Thebom, Richard Lewis, Erich 
Kunz, Mario Borriello), Fritz Busch (1950); La Cenerentola: Zitto, zitto (Alda 
Noni, Fernanda Cadoni, Juan Oncina, Sesto Bruscantini), Vittorio Gui (1953); 
Le Nozze di Figaro: Riconosci in questo amplesso (Graziella Sciutti, Monica 
Sinclair, Sesto Bruscantini, Ian Wallace, Franco Calabrese, Daniel McCoshan), 
Gui (1955); Idomeneo: André ramingo e solo (Sena Jurinac, Lucille Udovick, 
Id Simoneau, Richard Lewis) John Pritchard (1956); Le Comte Ory: 
Venez, amis rétirons-nous (Sari Barabas, Cora Canne-Meier, Monica Sinclair, 
Jeanette Sinclair, Juan Oncina, Dermot Troy, Ian Wallace), Gui (1956). HMV 
ALP 1731. 

We all have personal favourites of both pre- and post-war Glyndebourne; 
but there is something to satisfy every kind of nostalgia here. Of the pre- 
1939 artists here represented only Baccaloni and Brownlee are still active; 
Domgraf-Fassbaender no longer sings, but produces at Nuremberg; Souez 
has fallen on bad times in America; Nash has all but retired; Helletsgruber 
lives and teaches at Vienna; Rautawaara seems to have given up singing; and 
the unforgettable Mildmay and irreplacable Busch are, alas, no longer with 
us. Here we can savour again their art and enjoy their personalities. The 
post-war excerpts need no comment; they have been reviewed in their context 
in our pages. 


Historical Records 


GERALDINE FARRAR, Carmen: Habanera; Séguidille; Chanson bohéme; 
Halte la! Qui va la? (with Martinelli); Flower Song (Martinelli); La-bas, dans 
la montagne; Voyons que jessaie; Je dis que riens ne m’épouvante; Si tu 
m’aimes (with Amato); C’est toi & Je t'aime encore (with Martinelli). 

Had it not been for Martinelli’s magnificent contributions to this selec- 
tion, I would have been greatly disappointed. I have read and heard so much 
about Farrar’s Carmen, that possibly I expected too much. Perhaps Farrar 
had to be seen as well as heard, for quite frankly she does not, at least to this 
listener, succeed by voice alone in getting across the character of Carmen. 
In any case, a soprano Carmen, no matter how good she may be, rarely 
possesses the seductive quality of tone that one expects. Then I suspect that 
there is something wrong with the recording speed, for all Farrar’s solo 
numbers come out a semitone too high. Yet, despite these drawbacks, the disc 
is worth having for Martinelli’s superb singing and impersonation of Don José. 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. Andrea Chénier: Un di all’azzurro spazio & 
Come un bel di di maggio; Cavalleria Rusticana : Siciliana and Addio alla 
madre; Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba and No, pagliaccio non son; La Bohéme: 
Che gelida manina; I] Trovatore : Di quella pira; Fedora: Amor ti vieta; La 
Forza del Destino: O tu che in seno; Samson et Dalila: Arrétez, o mes fréres. 
aoe Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Giulio Setti. RCA CAMDEN. 

N 1016 

As this disc is labelled Volume I of the Art of Martinelli, we evidently 
are going to have some further examples of this great tenor’s art. We already 
have had his contributions to the De Luca, Ponselle and Farrar discs in this 
series, and now here he is giving an object lesson in singing, style and phras- 
ing to all who may care to learn and benefit from him. Just play the Samson 
et Dalila excerpt, and then the same passage on the recent Del Monaco-Risé 
Stevens selection to see why I am such a fervent Martinelli fan, and why I write 
so critically of Del Monaco’s singing and lack of style. I could go on at 
length about the panache and fire Martinelli brings to the Chénier and 
Pagliacci excerpts, and the way he turns ‘Amor ti vieta’ into sounding almost 
worthwhile music; but I will merely urge you again to buy this disc. It costs 
26s. 24d. May I also draw readers’ attention to a non-operatic disc in this 
series—Lotte Lehmann sings Lieder. Vol. 1. CDN 1015. 


FRIDA LEIDER, FRIEDRICH SCHORR, LAURITZ MELCHIOR. Die 
Walkiire : Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry; Briinnhilde’s Pleading—Wotan’s Farewell; 
Gitterdiimmerung: Siegfried’s Narration and Death (with Otto Helgers); 
Briinnhilde’s Immolation scene (with Elfriede Marherr-Wagner). Berlin State 
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Opera Orchestra, Leo Blech; London Symphony Orchestra, Robert Heger. 
COLH 105. 

This most welcome release is in the HMV Great Recordings of the Century 
Series that has already brought us Chaliapin, Muzio, and Elisabeth Schuman 
recordings. The beauty, power, control and dramatic power of Leider’s 
Briinnhilde might come as a revelation to the new generation of Wagnerians; 
and they certainly will not have heard a Siegfried like Melchior. Schorr’s 
Wotan is sung with a much smoother line than Hotter’s and is moving in a 
less emotional way. 


Bel-Canto Discs 

Since our last reviews of titles under this label, there have been a 
number of interesting releases including two more in the Record Collector's 
Choice Series—one collection chosen by Keith Hardwick, and one by P. 
G. Hurst. Mr Hardwick’s disc (AJK 104) includes such interesting items as 
Cascart’s aria ‘Bene! Benissimo!’ from Adriana Lecouvreur, sung by its creator 
Giuseppe de Luca; Salomea Krusceniski’s L’altra notte, and Giannina Russ 
singing Stefana’s aria, ‘Nel suo amore’, from Giordano’s Siberia. I found P. 
G. Hurst’s collection (AJK 105) less interesting, with some very old record- 
ings, not particularly well transferred. I am shocked by Battistini’s cavalier 
treatment of ‘Finch’han dal vino’; and more shocked by Mr Hurst’s justifica- 
tion of it in his sleeve note. The items by Boronat and Krusceniski, songs by 
Tosti and Quaranta, seem to me a waste of time. There are familiar items by 
Renaud, Maurel and Scotti. 


Among the 45s I recommend EB 10 Lilli Lehmann in four Mozart arias, 
EB 15 one aria each by Destinn (Robert le Diable), trene Abendroth (// 
Trovatore), Medea Mei-Figner (an item by Napravnik), and Eugenia Mantelli 
(Lurezia Borgia). Then on EB 20, Fernando de Lucia is joined by Maria 
Galvany in an excerpt from La Sonnambula, by Boninsegna in the last act 
duet from Faust, and by Ernesto Badini (already singing before the first war) 
in a duet from L’Elisir d’ Amore. Tamagno is heard in some exciting singing 
in arias from Guglielmo Tell and Le Prophéte, on EB 28. EB 43 is a real 
mixed bag with Blanche Arral in an aria from Lombardi, Ruffo in Posa’s 
death scene from Don Carlos, Boninsegna in ‘Ma dall’arrido’ from Ballo, and 
Dinh Gilly in ‘O somno Carlo’ from Ernani. 


Popular 45s 

The EMI Group have recently brought out the first two releases of a 
cheaply priced 45 (6s. 114d.) under the label “Your Kind of Music’. Many of 
these are reissues of favourite 78s; others appeared in the early days of the 
45. Among the titles are ‘La donna é mobile’ and ‘E lucevan le stelle’ sung by 
Gigli (HMV 7P 207); ‘Era la notte’ and ‘Largo al factotum’, sung by Gobbi 
on HMV 7P 209; Gigli is again heard in ‘Vesti la giubba’, and Harlequin’s 
Setenade from Pagliacci (joined in the latter by Iva Pacetti) on HMV 7P 219. 
Joan Hammond's performances of the Jewel Song and the Ballad of the 
King of Thule is on HMV 7P 220, and her “They Call me Mimi’ and ‘One 
Fine Day’ on Columbia SCD 2079. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf sings ‘Un bel di’ 
and ‘Addio del Passato’—souvenirs of her Covent Garden days—on Columbia 
SCD 2076; and another memory of an even earlier Covent Garden favourite is 
Columbia SCD 2080 on which Heddle Nash is heard in “Your Tiny Hand is 
Frozen’ and the serenade from The Fair Maid of Perth. 

Decca has brought out a new series of stereophonic 45s, called ‘Opera 
Highlights’, which so far include items from their complete L’Elisir d’Amore | 
(SEC 5026), Andrea Chénier (SEC 5030), and Arabella (SEC 5031), These 
cost 14s. 7d. each. 

Finally a new Philips series, ‘The Art of . . .’-which so far includes, 
Ljuba Welitsch in Donna Anna arias (ABE 10074), George London in Figaro 
arias conducted by Bruno Walter (ABE 10099), Lotte Lenya in items from 
Kurt Weill’s Dreigroschenoper, Mahagonny and Happy End (ABE 10119), 
Sena Jurinac in Mozart (ABE 10129), Richard Tucker in arias from L’ Africana, 
La Gioconda, Carmen, and Ballo (ABE 10129), and finally Vinay and Eleanor 
Steber in Otello excerpts (ABE 10132). 
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Christmas Books 


This selection of books which might make suitable Christmas gifts is made 
from titles sent to OPERA for review during the last few months. A mention 
in this list does not preclude them from a more detailed review in a future 
issue. 


THE MUSICAL LIFE : by Irving Kolodin (Gollancz. 21s.) 

One of the snost enjoyable and re-readable books of essays to have come 
my way for a very long time. Mr Kolodin’s essays are divided into four 
categories—The Concert Hall, The Opera House, Composers and Composition, 
People and Places. In the opera house section his essays on ‘The Vocal 
Thumbprint’ and ‘The Clique vs. the Claque’ will provide a great deal of 
pleasure; and his pen-sketches of Beecham, Tauber, Lambert and Strauss, in 
People and Places, are both vivid and sympathetic. 

FAMOUS PUCCINI OPERAS: by Spike Hughes (Robert Hale. 35s.) 

This is the second in Mr Hughes’s ‘Famous Opera’ series, which began 
two years ago with the excellent book on Mozart. Puccini is evidently Mr 
Hughes’s great love, for he writes about him with real affection and defends 
him against all comers. Once again there are many music examples and valu- 
able appendices. I was greatly amused to see in the list of characters for // 
Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi which Mr Hughes reproduced from his orchestral 
score of the Trittico, the age of the characters is given in brackets; thus Gior- 
getta is 25, Michele 50, and Luigi 20; Schicchi 50, Lauretta 21, and Rinuccio 
24. This practice, if adopted by all composers and/or librettists, might help 
producers, though I could imagine some embarrassments in the question of 
casting. 

ORPHEUS AT EIGHTY : by Vincent Sheean (Cassell. 25s.) 

Verdi’s life-story beginning on the third night of Falstaff at La Scala, and 
told in a series of flashbacks. This is more a psychological study than a 
musical one, but certainly gives one a picture of Verdi as man. The reader 
more interested in a musical assessment of Verdi’s works, can do no better 
than invest in Guido Gatti’s Verdi, the Man and his Music. 


FREDERICK DELIUS: by Sir Thomas Beecham (Hutchinson. 30s.) 

This long-awaited Delius biography, written by the man who has done 
more for the composer than anyone else alive, may not make new converts to 
Delius’s music, but will certainly tell those who are interested in this strange 
and unique composer many fascinating things. It may also help to give a new 
meaning to much of his music. The book gives an interesting sidelight on 
German provincial musical life at the end of last century and during the years 
before the first world war. Beecham’s flowery and often amusing prose style 
is very much part of the book’s attraction; one can almost hear the long 
periods rolling off his tongue. 

THE UNASHAMED ACCOMPANIST : by Gerald Moore (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

In record parlance, this is a re-issue (with revisions and augmentations) of 
Gerald Moore’s highly diverting and often instructive war-time paper-back. 
This of course is not strictly an opera book, but Mr Moore knows and works 
with many opera singers. Perhaps one day he will write a book about them. 
COLLINS MUSIC ENCYCLOPEDIA : by J. A. Westrup and F. LI. Harrison 

(Collins. 42s.) 3 

An attractively produced one-volume reference book: it hardly super- 
sedes Scholes or Blom, or indeed the excellent Penguin Dictionary of Arthur 
Jacobs. The publishers’ claim that this is ‘the most comprehensive, authorita- 
tive, informative reference book to the world of music ever published in one 
volume at the price’ may be true as far as chamber and symphonic music is 
concerned. Opera, however, seems to get rather the worst of the bargain. 


DIZIONARIO RICORDI DELLA MUSICA E DEI MUSICISTI : Edited by 

Claudio Sartori (Ricordi. £5 0s. 0d.) ; 

Although rather expensive at first glance, this admirable reference book, 
obtainable through London branch of Ricordi, is worth every penny. Its 1,155 
pages are packed full of invaluable facts and data; its print is very clear; 
and one does not need to be an Italian scholar to make use of it. 
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The Ballroom Scene from Act 1 of the Sadler's Wells production of 
‘Andrea Chénier’: Victoria Elliott as Madeleine de Coigny, Charles 
Craig as Chénier and Anna Pollak as the Countess de Coigny 


* 
Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. Andrea Chénier (October 13) 

It was a newly decorated and more comfortable Sadler’s Wells that 
opened its doors to begin its 1959-60 season. The London County Council 
grant of £15,000 for essential alterations, plus the same sum given 
by an anonymous donor had, at first sight and sound, only been partly 
well spent. The new look of the auditorium I do not greatly care for—it 
has the air of a modern super-cinema, and has lost its own individual 
and dowdy atmosphere, in which many of us had spent our operatic 
infancy in the 1930s. The altered proscenium arch and the enlarged and 
sunken pit, over which a kind of roll-top desk cover had been fitted, did 
not live up to the promise of improved acoustics. True, the strings and 
woodwind had acquired a new mellowness, but the brass was overloud, 
and the singers seemed to have some difficulty in making themselves 
heard. 

Against this background Giordano’s Andrea Chénier received its 
first performance at Sadler’s Wells, and its first performance in English 
for very many years. Dating from 1896, this opera was first given in 
London in 1903 at Camden Town. It reached Covent Garden in 1905 in 
Italian ; and was a great favourite with, among others, Caruso, Zenatello, 
Lauri-Volpi, and Gigli, all of whom sang it in London. It was given 
between the wars at Covent Garden in 1925 and 1931, and last year at 
Drury Lane during Mr Gorlinsky’s season. Now here it was in a new 
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‘Andrea Chénier’ at Sadler's Wells. (Left): Madeleine (Victoria Elliott) 
persuades Gérard (Peter Glossop) to allow her to see Chénier in prison. 
(Right): Roucher (John Heddle Nash) warns Chénier (Charles Craig) to 
beware of Fouquier-Tinville 


singable translation by Tom Hammond, in a splendid production by 
Anthony Besch, and in evocative settings by Leslie Hurry. 

It is very easy to be superior about Giordano’s music with its diatonic 
harmony, immature musical ideas and obvious climaxes. But Giordano 
was ruled by his emotions, not by his intellect; and if one accepts the 
opera for what it is—and that means the audience no less than singers, 
producer, conductor and orchestra—then it makes for an exciting evening 
in an opera house. The Wells did their best by the work, but in truth it 
needs a larger orchestra and stage to make its effect. One doubts, how- 
ever, whether even before in this country so much work and care had 
gone into the production of a Giordano opera. 

The first credit must therefore go to Anthony Besch, whose handling 
of the crowd scenes was excellent. He caught all the excitement of the 





ANDREA CHENIER 
Opera in 4 acts by Giordano; text by Luigi Tlica. New English translation by Tom 
Hammond. New production at Sadler's Wells, London., October 13, 1959. Scenery and 
costumes by Leslie Hurry; producer Anthony Besch. 


Madeleine de Coigny ... ; : ies ‘ . ... Victoria Elliott 
The Countess de Coigny oe ; .. Anna Pollak 
Bersi se : = . Ann Robson 
Madelon se ' . Olwen Price 
Andrea Chénier - . Charles Craig 
Charles Gérard one ows in . ad Peter Glossop 
Fleville ‘ , as ali , . Denis Dowling 
Mathieu ‘Populus’ , ae iii ans ; . Gwyn Griffiths 
The Spy Ses _ , woe a - .. Kevin Miller 
Roucher ° ons mas bes . , , . John Heddle Nash 
Fouquier-Tinville ‘ : Stanislav Pieczora 
Major Domo & Dumas . wi i ‘ Leon Greene 


Conductor: Vilem Tausky 
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French revolution in the scene outside the Café Hottot and in thc 
Revolutionary Tribunal. 

Charles Craig has the requisite Italian style for the title role, and 
he was dramatically intense. He sounded vocally tired however, and 
will surely sing better than he did on the opening night at future per- 
formances. Victoria Elliott also has the voice and style for Madeleine de 
Coigny, but some of her singing sounded gusty. The evening’s greatest 
individual success was scored by Peter Glossop as Gérard. Dramatically 
and vocally he can hold his own with many an Italian baritone, and he 
is more than fulfilling his early promise. The smaller roles were all well 
filled, and it would be invidious to single out anyone for individual! 
praise. 

Vilem Tausky held the whole thing together; but his reading 
ultimately lacked something of the sweep and sheer animal spirits the 
work must possess if it is to make its full effect. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. Don Giovanni (October 14) 

In the past Don Giovanni has afforded some pleasurable evenings 
at Sadler’s Wells. This latest revival, however, was a generally dismal 
affair, not least because the new acoustics wrought havoc with the 
balance between stage and pit. The latter now has sunk so low that 
much of the orchestral tone, especially in the more delicately score 
passages, seemed to evaporate before reaching the listener. One of the 
drawbacks in the past has been that singers on the stage have hac 
difficulty in hearing not only the orchestra, but their own voices; the 
new arrangements are supposed to have overcome this. But judging 
from this performance, in which there were quite a few differences 
between singers and orchestra in the matter of tempo, this particular 
problem does not seem to have been altogether solved. 

In these circumstances, the conducting of Colin Davis proved a 
major disappointment. His slow and deliberate tempi, and apparent lack 
of vitality made the evening seem excessively long. There were moments 
when one could admire his shaping of phrases and dramatic intentions ; 
but these seemed few and far between. The dividing of the work into 
four instead of two acts hardly helped matters; and the use of a piano 
instead of harpsichord for the recitatives seems artistically indefensible. 

Raimund Herincx in the title role was rather more than promising. 
He displayed that right mixture of arrogance and breeding that a good 
Don should possess and he looked extremely well. He certainly has the 
vocal technique for the music, and one admired his quiet and seductive 
singing, especially in the long recitative which preceded ‘La ci darem’, 
and the attack with which he launched into the Champagne Aria. Given 
time and experience, he should develop into a fine Don Giovanni. 

Judith Pierce sang Donna Anna in an assured way, if hardly 
displaying a true Mozart style. She was a very plebeian Donna Anna, 
and her interpretation needs refining. Ava June was a promising Elvira, 
but she too seemed to lack style, and her inexperience in recitatives was 
obvious. Nancy Creighton was an unsympathetic Zerlina in every 
respect. 

Harold Blackburn, promoted from Masetto to Leporello, is to be 
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congratulated for not clowning the part. His singing has lost much of 
the roughness it once had, and his diction was particularly clear. Alberto 
Remedios was an over-lachrymose Ottavio, and could do little with the 
part dramatically. The new Masetto, Gwyn Griffiths, showed that he 
should be a useful addition to the company; and Stanley Clarkson 
repeated his familiar Commendatore. The production, now ten years old, 
does not wear well, and John Donaldson, who had rehearsed it, evidently 
is at sea as far as Mozart is concerned. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Flying Dutchman (October 16) 

Although still far from perfect, the acoustics on the fourth night 
of the new season seemed more favourable to Wagner than to either 
Giordano or Mozart. There was still a tendency for the string tone to 
evaporate, and there was at times the curious illusion that stage and 
orchestral sound were on a different plane—they just did not coalesce. 
At times too, the singers seemed to be keeping their voices down, with 
the result that David Ward became inaudible during portions of the 
Act 1 monologue and the Act 2 duet with Senta. But when he and 
Rosina Raisbeck opened up, and Charles Groves gave the orchestra its 
head, the effect was exciting and invigorating. 

Rosina Raisbeck, making her début appearance as a member of 
Sadler’s Wells, enjoyed a well-deserved success. She had sung Senta at 
Covent Garden some eight years ago, but in those days she was in the 
process of graduating from a mezzo-soprano to a dramatic soprano, and 
the voice had not settled down. Unlike other singers who have gone 
through this process Miss Raisbeck really does sound like a soprano, and 
not a pushed-up mezzo. There was a newly-found beauty in her soft 
high notes, and the fullness of her upper register came as a welcome 
surprise. There was a slight edginess at the top of the voice, but this may 
well have been due to first night nerves. When she has learned to relax 
more in this role, her interpretation will be a fine one. With Miss Shuard 
at Covent Garden and Miss Raisbeck at Sadler's Wells, we suddenly 
have two new Wagnerian sopranos in our midst. 

David Ward in the title role was not in his best voice, and only in 
the second act did he give us a taste of what he really can do. William 
McAlpine’s Erik was a complete success, and the Erik-Senta duet really 
came off on this occasion. Eric Shilling was vocally and dramatically 
miscast as Daland. Mr Shilling is an excellent buffo baritone, not a 
dramatic bass. Brenda Scaife was a good Mary, and Alberto Remedios 
an admirable Steersman. 

Charles Groves, conducting his first Wagner opera, would obviously 
have been happier with a larger orchestra. But he certainly has the feel 
for opera, and should be given more chance to work in this medium. 

H.D.R. 
Royal Festival Hall. Philharmonia Concert Society. Don Giovanni 
(October 18) 

Like the concert performance of Figaro reviewed last month, this 
Don Giovanni was sung by a cast that had been working together 
during the previous few weeks recording the opera for Columbia. On 
the whole Don Giovanni came off better in a concert performance. I do 
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not think this was anything to do with singers or conductor, but because 
a lot more of the drama of the Don is contained in the music than is 
the case with Figaro, which being an opera buffa, as compared with a 
dramma giocose, relies more on stage business and comic situations to 
make its full effect. 

A lot had been made of the fact that Colin Davis took over at 
short notice from Otto Klemperer. This is not quite true. Klemperer 
began to prepare the recording and indeed a few actual sessions took 
place ; he then fell ill, and Giulini, who had recorded and conducted the 
Figaro, returned to London from Italy. As obviously his approach to 
Mozart was different from that of Klemperer’s, work had to begin again. 
When Giulini made it known that he could not remain in London to 
conduct the concert performances, and when it was obvious that 
Klemperer would still not be well enough to conduct them, it was 
decided to invite Colin Davis to take over the two Festival Hall per- 
formances. I believe I am right in saying that Mr Davis ‘sat in’ at 
Giulini’s recording sessions, and in a way took over his performance. 
This is not to minimize Colin Davis’s success, which was considerable, 
but to put the whole thing in the right perspective. Obviously Mr 
Davis has a real feeling for Mozart; obviously he will, with time and 
experience, turn into a first rate operatic conductor—but his own opera 
house career is just beginning, and it would be doing him the greatest 
disservice because of this success to push him and hurry him and burden 
him with too much work too soon. I feel certain too, having read Mr 
Davis’s own views on the ‘Conductor’s Difficulties’, which was pub- 
lished in the Times a few days after this concert, that he would be the 
first to agree with this point of view. 

In the event, let it be said that Colin Davis gave weighty and 
dramatic orchestral support to his cast, and some of the things he 
obviously had hoped would come off at Sadler’s Wells a few days earlier 
in the same opera, and were prevented from so doing by the acoustics 
and the general weakness of the production, now made their effect. 

The cast was as fine a one as could be assembled today. Individuals 
might prefer to make an odd change here or there if casting the opera 
themselves, but in the last resort one could only wonder if any opera 
house could afford a series of Don Giovanni performances with this 
cast. Joan Sutherland was a lighter-weight Anna than one has become 
accustomed to, but historically hers is probably the right type of voice— 
and certainly one that could cope with the cabaletta to ‘Non mi dir’ 
without any slowing up. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s Elvira is well-known 
—it was her first role in London in the Vienna State Opera Season at 
Covent Garden in 1947, and she has sung it at Salzburg: a dignified 
and sympathetic portrayal. Graziella Sciutti was a feather-weight Zerlina, 
but so full of charm and so winning that none could resist her. Eberhard 
Wachter was a hectoring Don, a bully rather than a charmer. Giuseppe 
Taddei was admirable in every way as Leporello—his timing, his diction, 
his sense of fun made him the nearest thing to Baccaloni I can remem- 
ber. Luigi Alva’s smooth singing and beautiful voice made much of Don 
Ottavio ; and Gottlob Frick was a black-voiced and sonorous Commen- 
datore. Piero Cappuccilli’s Masetto was rather unsympathetic. H.D.R. 
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Sadler’s Wells. Madama Butterfly (October 20) 

Just as the Wells’s grave was being dug deep, along came the suc- 
cessful Cenerentola to reassure one and all that there was an effective 
company at work. The air was filled with the sound of critics eating 
their words, always an unmannerly din. But not long before, a particu- 
larly well-studied Butterfly had given warning that reports of the Wells’s 
death were, like those of Mark Twain’s, greatly exaggerated. 

Butterfly is the Puccini opera which turns up most regularly in the 
lower repertories, as well as holding its own in the big centres. Many is 
the draughty provincial cinema pit in which I remember sitting miserably 
bleating into an oboe while some hefty creature mincingly promised us 
that she was only fifteen. Yet it is a demanding work, especially hard 
on the principal singer, even if the central situation is sure-fire. This 
depends, more than in any other of Puccini's operas, upon the link 
between cruelty and sentimentality that the romantics knew all about. 
Flaubert would have called this deliberate transfixing of the child- 
heroine in her agony, long after the truth is plain to everyone else, le 
grand synthése. Everything depends, then, on a heroine who can suggest 
perfect innocence (and this does not just mean coy finger-waggings and 
simperings over her fan) only to transcend it and rise to a tragic 
stature dwarfing everyone else at the close. In the later scenes Marie 
Collier awoke a magnificent despair, fully conveyed by her ample, well- 
handled tone. But already in Act 1 she was anticipating this: like many 
another Butterfly, she tried to put too much into the simple little sigh of 
happiness ‘e felice’ in the love duet, and there was little glow of love and 
expectation as, in ‘Un bel di’, Butterfly caresses Pinkerton’s imagined 
calling of her name. 

John Hargreaves set against her a deeply humane and musicianly 
Sharpless. He was right inside the role, feeling all the Consul’s genuine 
but essentially cowardly well-meaning that will not risk a firm stand 
early on so as to avert a greater tragedy; we may guess that Nagasaki 
was about as high as he would rise in the U.S. Consular Service. There 
was a wealth of subtlety in his performance, of which I particularly 
recall his unhappy demeanour in the letter-reading scene, gently insisting 
on the name ‘Madam Butterfly’ rather than her preferred ‘Madam Pin- 
kerton’ to hint which way the wind was blowing. William McAlpine 
made a handsome young Pinkerton, brashly stamping on feelings that 
come too late to himself. His voice was in splendid form, untarnished 
even at the fiercest climax and under fine control. Anna Pollak was a 
modest and reliable Suzuki. Bryan Balkwill handled the orchestra 
vigorously, and made it sound as warm as it has yet in its new packing 
case. J.W. 


Covent Garden. Un Ballo in Maschera (October 28) 

The 1959/60 season at Covent Garden, like those of 52/53 and 
56/57, opened with Un Ballo in Maschera. But now there was a differ- 
ence. Since this production was first put on seven years ago we have 
heard it many times, with many singers, and sometimes partly in Italian 
(Constantina Araujo, Gobbi). But basically it has always been a ‘reper- 
tory’ rather than an ‘international’ performance, translated into English 
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and to a Stockholm setting by Professor Dent; and in recent years it 
has been very finely sung by Amy Shuard and Jon Vickers. Now, how- 
ever, it was in Italian ; the principals, all but one, were foreign (only one 
Italian) ; the conductor was Rudolf Kempe. 


No producer was mentioned. In outline this was still Rennert’s 1952 
staging, with a good deal of the dilapidations intelligently made good. 
But though some little things were better than last year, the dramatic 
predicaments were not established as they used to be by Shuard, Vickers 
and Downes. By contrast with the Swedish ensemble performance, 
equally with Covent Garden’s English ones at their best, this was tame: 
given the cast, it should have been magnificent. The fault was partly 
casting without an ear to total effect; partly the absence of anyone 
whose directing mind could weld disparate performers into a dramatic 
ensemble ; and partly the conductor’s. 

At first, Kempe’s reading seemed to promise well. But then he pulled 
against a tenor, Gastone Limarilli. He allowed the baritone, Eberhard 
Wachter, to maul ‘Eri tu’. He did not inspire the soprano, Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg, to rise above the inertness of style which makes her so much 
less impressive a performer than anyone with her full and beautiful 
voice has any right to be. Above all, Kempe directed a performance 
which sounded tasteful but fatally tame. There was no passion in it, no 
drive, no vigour. 

Limarilli can surely not have been Covent Garden’s first choice for 
the most brilliant and various of all Verdi's tenor roles. He makes more 
of an effect when he is given his head, as in the Verdi performances at 
Florence this summer. One sensed a pull between his exuberant Italian 
manner (excellent feeling for words) and the conductor’s more delicate 
approach. His tone was seldom caressing or tender, but at higher volume 
levels it was sometimes exciting. 

Wachter is a magnificent Wagner singer. If he aspires to sing the 
Italian repertory in Italian he must cultivate a much broader and nobler 
sense of line, and learn how to make a phrase sound dramatic without 
resorting to parlando delivery of syllables within it. To say this is not 
to miss the intelligence and integrity of his singing. The beauty and 
roundness of Nordmo-Lévberg’s tones are always a pleasure, but her art 
lacks intensity. Oralia Dominguez brought to Ulrica’s utterances not 
only a fine authority, but also in the lower ranges a steadiness of solid 
contralto tone which made the sorceress into a far more telling figure 
than she usually is. Higher up the sound lost quality and became peaky. 
The most completely finished performance of the evening was Joan 
Carlyle’s of ‘Saper vorreste’, dramatically and musically all of a piece, 
and delightfully accomplished. 

This Ballo was almost a copybook demonstration of the virtues and 
the drawbacks of assembling an ad hoc group of celebrated singers and 
setting them together without a single mind—a Toscanini or an Ebert— 
to provide the driving impulse of the performance. The level of singing 
and playing was high, yet the whole was curiously ungripping. With a 
first-rate producer or a more forceful conductor, this might have been a 
great Ballo instead of just a decent, rather dull one. AP. 
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LA CENERENTOLA 


Comic opera in two acts by Rossini; text by Jacopo Ferretti. New English translation 
by Arthur Jacobs. New production at Sadler's Wells, London, October 29, 1959. 
Scenery and costumes by Carl Toms; producer Douglas Craig. 


Angelina, known as La Cenerentola ~ ost - ini ose ... Patricia Kern 
Clorinda and Thisbe, her step-sisters . Nancy Creighton and Anna Pollak 
Don Ramiro... mia - oat . os one Alexander Young 
Dandini ... . ' Ke ‘ a . ... Denis Dowling 
Don Magnifico : — ; ‘ ... Howell Glynne 
Alidoro oa a ons _ ~~ = =e Stanley Clarkson 


Conductor Bryan Balkwill 











Sadler’s Wells. La Cenerentola (October 29) 


Rossini’s Cinderella is a marked success for Sadler’s Wells. The 
audience, already familiar with the story—even if Ferretti’s libretto tells 
the best fairy tale in the world rather flatly, compared to some of the 
better pantomimes—was more fully brought into participation than it 
is at Glyndebourne by an excellent English translation by Arthur 
Jacobs and by comic acting (by such accomplished comedians as Anna 
Pollak as Thisbe, Howell Glynne as Don Magnifico and Denis Dowling 
as Dandini). This is hardly the place to weigh up the gains and losses 
of English as against Italian performances, but the vexed question here 
has a new and useful bit of evidence. It is only fair to say that the 
example of Glyndebourne and in some instances of artists who had 
studied there, helped in this non-festival, people’s opera house perform- 
ance. Bryan Balkwill conducted with spirit: the biggest of the crescendo 
racing ensembles looked as if it might unseat some of the jockeys, but 
that is an accident which later performances will correct. What was most 
gratifying was that though Carl Toms’s scenery was modest, perhaps 
unnecessarily so, the producer, 
Douglas Craig, was very careful 
not to intrude irrelevant ‘busi- 
ness’ upon the natural comic 
effect of the music. This, by the 
way, is a most welcome change 
from the treatment accorded to 
Don Pasquale in this theatre 
where little ‘producer’s touches’ are 
always altering the balance, getting 
in the way of purely musical effect. 
Here, though there is plenty of 
movement and fun, the numbers 
(which could never be disguised) 
are unashamedly given as such— 
the septet spread out in line if 
need be. 


Patricia Kern as Cenerentola 





Rogers 





‘La 


Cenerentola’ 


Bx» 
at #8 ate 
0G he 
Sadler’s Wells 
edd at 
A scene from F 
early in Act 1 # 


Howell Glynne as 
Don Magnifico in 
the wine-tasting 
scene in Act 2 


The finale of the 
opera 

















Rogers 
The Coronation Scene from Covent Garden's ‘Boris Godunov’ 


The difficulty of casting the name part is not lessened by the uncer- 
tain launching of the character in the early scenes. It is very important 
that she look sympathetic and modest—which so seldom goes with the 
kind of bravura the role later demands. Patricia Kern, a young Swansea 
mezzo-soprano, did remarkably well, when she had to contend with 
memories of such people as Supervia to say nothing of first night nerves 
in a part which keeps the highest hurdle for the last ten minutes and 
leaves the singer alone, as it were, quizzed fore and aft by audience and 
colleagues. Her performance needed more edge and colour, but the 
vocalization was pretty and assured. The most stylish singing of the 
evening came from Alexander Young who, as Don Ramiro, tenored with 
delightful elegance. Stanley Clarkson as Alidoro, the ‘philosopher’ who 
sketches the role which ought to be that of a fairy godmother, was 
capable enough, but both he and Mr Craig might have been happier 
with a few defter strokes of stage conjuring. P. H.-W. 


Covent Garden. Boris Godunov (November 5) 


This was, on all counts, far more successful than last year’s Boris. 
By eliminating the first Polish scene and regrouping the other scenes so 
as to have two instead of three intervals, the work appeared less scrappy 
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than before (though having dispensed with Rangoni, the Marina episode 
made little sense dramatically). In addition, Jaroslav Krombhole’s reading 
seemed more idiomatic than Kubelik’s, and he built up the last three 
scenes in the most exciting way. The Kromy forest scene was not the 
anti-climax it often is, and the chorus sang and acted extremely well in 
it—a word of praise to Ande Anderson, who had rehearsed Herbert 
Graf’s production, on his efforts here. The chorus in the Coronation 
scene however sounded thin, although the stage looked full enough ; here 
the splendid set hardly matches the original Moussorgsky. 

Christoff gave one of his truly great and moving performances on 
this occasion. If anything, he underplayed, and was in consequence 
doubly effective. One felt his terror and anguish in the Clock Scene ; one 
saw the physical and moral disintegration that had taken place by the 
St Basil scene (wisely retained); one was moved to tears in his scene 
with Feodor, and completely shattered by the death. He was in won- 
derful voice too, with soft singing that was hauntingly beautiful. 

Edgar Evans, back in his old role as Dmitri, was in good voice, and 
looked well ; so did Constance Shacklock as Marina, but there was little 
left of her role. John Lanigan repeated his cleverly thought out Shuisky ; 
David Kelly and David Tree their comic turn as Varlaam and Missail ; 
and Rouleau his sympathetic Pimen, though he was not in his best voice. 
The Hostess in the Inn scene was Edith Coates, who only has to walk 
on to the stage to bring a scene to life. Her diction, in whatever language 
she sings, is always clear, and she too was in good voice. Janet Coster 
and Jenifer Eddy were the new Feodor and Xenia, and an attractive pair 
they made too. Kenneth MacDonald, another newcomer, sang touchingly 
as the Simpleton. The hens in the Inn Scene added their voices too; 
though one could not hear quite clearly whether they were clucking in 
Russian or English. 

I still think one needs to hear 
and understand the conversation 
between Boris and Shuisky, Pimen 
and Dmitri, etc.; and there is a 
case for bi-lingual performances 
here. At the Metropolitan in New 
York the work is sung in English, 
and their Borises have included 
Cesare Siepi, Rossi-Lemeni, George 
London, and Jerome Hines, all of 
whom have sung the part in a 
language the audience can under- 
stand. Perhaps we may yet per- 
suade Mr Christoff to sing the 
role in English; he does of course 
sing it in Italian as well as in 
Russian. H.D.R. 


Varlaam (David Kelly) and Missail 
(David Tree) 





Rogers 















Charles Holland as Otello; Heidi 
Krall as Desdemona 


B.B.C. Television. Otello (October 1) 

For whom was the B.B.C.’s 
televised Otello intended? The Cor- 
poration had obviously felt that 
this should be an important occa- 
sion. Compared with the usual par- 
simonious allowance of broadcast- 
ing time, two hours of opera may 
have seemed a liberal dosage—yet, 
in the event, not enough. Thereby 
both the confirmed opera-goer and 
the unconverted but potential opera 
lover were alienated. By severe 
slashing the opera was given in two 
hours non-stop. It is difficult to 
imagine a chance viewer staying 
that course without respite: I have known even confirmed opera-lovers 
quail before the first act of Gétterdimmerung. The already converted 
must have been antagonized by the musically inartistic cuts where the 
choruses and the preludes or postludes to arias suffered so that Verdi's 
much-praised design was mauled, and the opera, musically, advanced in 
hiccups. 

The work was given, understandably, in English, but in accents 
varying from Continental to American. Unfortunately, since the singers 
were barely adequate and showed little feeling for Italian style, the Verdi 
original became even more remote. Dramatic abilities were equally 
varied from Iago’s ‘hamming’ to a mildly static Desdemona. 

I cannot understand producers’ foibles for having the Moor played 
in opera or drama by a negro. It may prove economical in make-up. 
These races are so widely and clearly differentiated, especially in the cast 
of features and even physique; while the negro’s vocal colouring is too 
idiosyncratic. Charles Holland had not the God-given ringingly robust 
voice required for the protagonist. He sang most of the role in an unvary- 
ing mezzoforte which became sadly constricted at the top of his voice. 
He spoke the opening passages of ‘Dio mi potevi scagliar’, but this may 
have been a producer’s trick. With such mild voicing he did not appear 
to tire; but in transmissions of this type, with our old friends Balance 
and Control having their fling, it is difficult to assess the orchestral forces 
against which he was competing in the studio. 

Heidi Krall found the high tessitura of Desdemona’s music trying. 
Employing a typically teutonic vocal production, she was seen to be over- 
preoccupied in her attempts to produce ‘covered’ tone. The last act lay 
more comfortably within her vocal abilities; and she sang a movingly 
gentle ‘Willow Song’ and ‘Ave Maria’. 

Ronald Lewis sang Iago adequately enough in a small-scale way, 
although he employed too often the equivalent of a vocal sneer. The 
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small parts, Cassio (John Ford), Roderigo (John Kentish) and Lodovico 
(Forbes Robinson), were capably sung, but there is obviously something 
amiss in proportions when the Venetian ambassador’s is remembered as 
the best singing. 

The R.P.O. played well under Bryan Balkwill, who did not eschew 
vigour and emphasis, and generally displayed much more style than his 
singers. His tempos were perforce hasty, and Verdi's phrases sometimes 
suffered because of this and the cuts. 


Technically the photography was excellent and more daringly 
spacious than usual. Several long shots downwards from the castle roof 
were very effective. After the squiili of brass announcing his arrival, the 
Venetian ambassador blew a fuse, and the Cyprus assembly received him 
in silence! 

The producer was apparently aware that Verdi had toyed with calling 
his opera Jago—but before he had completed it, and with Maurel in 
mind. On this account probably, we were given too much of Iago, who 
here lacked the breadth and subtlety of dramatic and vocal range to carry 
the responsibilities placed upon him. It was, too, a grave musical solecism 
to display Iago’s face in the love duet’s postlude. The music makes it 
quite plain that Iago was not in Verdi's mind at that point. 

Lionel Dunlop 
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Opera Society Performances 


Scala Theatre: Revival Opera Company. Les Huguenots (October 26) 


Meyerbeer’s opera about the massacre on St Bartholomew’s. Eve used to 
be one of the sure-fire successes of the international repertory. It means very 
little, played over on the piano, unless one applies visual and auditory imagi- 
nation; and in old records of ‘Bianco al par’ or the entry of the Page it is 
the singing rather than the music that makes the effect (the Love Duet ‘Tu 
las dit’ is another story, I think, for the melody is marvellous here). 


What it wants is the stage and a cast of great singers; but the stage above 
all, as this enterprising production disclosed. A society that exists on 
enthusiasm and a shoestring clearly cannot rise to the Callases and Christoffs 
of this age, but Peter Foster, the moving spirit of the Revival Opera Com- 
pany, did his best, and bolstered his amateur society with several well-known 
professional singers, two highly trained choirs, a professional orchestra and a 
well known conductor, Norman Del Mar, who had a real grasp of the Meyer- 
beerian style. 

It did not aim, I suppose, at an ideal presentation of the work. A good 
many of Meyerbeer’s novelty effects (the bathing ballet, the queen’s arrival 
on horseback, the stage orchestra, an illuminated barge, and so on, obviously 
had to be omitted or altered into something less spectacular). Queen Mar- 
guerite and Urbain got through their hair-raising florid music without 
collapsing, but also without suggesting that it was so much putty for their 
artistry to mould into an objet de vertu. The party scene in Act 1 looked 
uncomfortable and austere. The cuts in Act 5 (which used often to be omitted 
entirely in the old days) made mincemeat of the action, though it was 
included presumably for the sake of the beautiful vision trio. Other cuts were 
unfortunate too: it was not made plain in the first Act that De Nevers was 
betrothed to the unknown lady, nor in the second Act how Raoul knew that 
Marguerite was Marguerite. The orchestra was so placed that the sound was 
loud and unbalanced, with deafening percussion but almost no string bass. 
The male chorus in the first Act was barely audible; and what were the 
Huguenot priests, who sang ‘Rataplan’ with such fervour, doing in the fourth 
Act at a Catholic arms-blessing? 


With all this to mystify and dishearten, there was much to enjoy: Bruce 
Boyce’s singing in the fourth Act (and his stage deportment elsewhere too); 
Kenneth Macdonald’s neat and graceful treatment of Raoul’s music—his 
acting was stiff, though; Michael Langdon’s ripe and ringing Marcel (even if 
he didn’t wear his hat at the party, and didn’t sing alternate lines of the 
Chorale loud and soft); Jacqueline Delman’s small-scaled but pretty Valentine; 
ballets that were far less pointless than many to be seen in more distinguished 
opera houses; and some very impressive stage tableaux now and then. 

From the point of view of the company this production was disadvan- 
tageous because the resident members were plainly less accomplished than 
the guests (the De Nevers, who made almost no effect here, showed himself 
as a very talented actor and singer in the wholly amateur Taming of the 
Shrew a week later), but the opportunity to work with experienced artists was 
probably valuable for them all. From the point of view of Meyerbeer, Les 
Huguenots emerged as an enjoyable opera, containing some good drama and 
much interesting music. One still had to use some imagination, but at least 
the production gave food to imagination, and did not starve it into inertia. 
Mr Foster promises Hérodiade and Oberon, as well as The Damnation of 
Faust for next year. W.S.M. 


City Opera Club. The Taming of the Shrew (November 4) 

Some seventy years ago GBS chided Covent Garden for continuing to 
rattle the dead bones of Un Ballo in Maschera when a fine living opera like 
Goetz’s The Taming of the Shrew was waiting to be done. His enthusiasm is 
hard to understand. What did he admire? Decent craftsmanship, well-knit 
and clever ensembles, and a ready flow of attractive but uninspired melody 
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were all I could discern at the concert reading in the Festival Hall Recital 
Room some years back, and again when the opera was staged in the bleak 
City Temple Hall by the City Opera Club. How could the Scourge of Parry 
find that enough? This is pleasant music set to an unpleasing play. The Shrew 
can be stomached as farce, perhaps, but here Katharine’s aria in the last act 
(sung with feeling by Eugenie Wiener) invites us to approve the sadistic 
display that has broken her spirit and won her love. The admirable Club have 
once again extended our repertory. They eschew professional strengthening 
and direction, and as a result their productions are rather less certain in effect 
than some of the other ‘society’ enterprises which enrich London’s operatic 
life. Yet on its own level the singing was not unaccomplished. A.P 


Cambridge University Opera Group. A Dinner Engagement (Berkeley) and 
Don Procopio (Bizet). November 10 

The Cambridge University Opera Group, which has done much for us in 
the past, produced two samples of the tribal mating customs of homo sapiens 
with its recent double-bill. In each case the parent animal lays plans for 
its offspring, a spirited chick, which are confounded in Example A (Bizet’s 
Don Procopio, European 18th century) by a brother’s ingenuity, and fulfilled 
in Example B (Berkeley’s A Dinner Engagement, London 20th century) by 
the accident of the pair falling in love. Both times the wiles, parental or 
filial, provide the comedy of manners, and the composers try to match them 
with light-hearted, deft musical illustration. 

Bizet’s was the easier task. He had a lingua franca to draw upon, one 
successfully proved by Rossini and Donizetti for comedy in this vein; and 
very charmingly the 20-year-old student fills the bill. Yet the delight of the 
work lies even more in the sudden flashes of inspiration (no other word will 
do) when the clever, receptive young composer is suddenly replaced by a 
profounder and more original figure. One of the most successful numbers is 
actually an interpolation—the Fair Maid of Perth serenade scored for, of all 
unlikely things, cors anglais and mandolin. It sounds marvellous. The singers 
responded vigorously to the work, encouraged by a thoughtful and well- 
planned production by Charles Ellis. Jacaueline Rayner made a pretty 
Bettina, and sang her music charmingly. John Buttrey (Odoardo) spun a silver 
thread of tone in the serenade, and so did Clive Wearing as Ernesto; he 
could not quite make up his mind whether to queen it around or not, but 
he responded gracefully to some wag’s respectful applause as he climbed to a 
delicately held top note. 

Berkeley’s piece is more problematic. Living in the century he does, he 
has felt obliged to spend long years evolving a valid personal idiom, and as a 
result he is surely too shy of frank pastiche in this satirical farce. Paul Dehn’s 
libretto is flimsy, with some embarrassing jokes; it throws the ball to the 
composer, who in the nicest possible way pats it back again. So nobody 
scores, and without really tip-top production and singing, the game is a poor 
one. Michael Rippon, who had been splendid as Don Procopio, worked very 
hard but without more than token success as the Duke—he is a singing actor 
of whom we should be hearing more, though. For the rest, the cast were at 
a loss, and an incredibly inept production did nothing to rescue them. J.W. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Richard Bonynge is an Australian-born pianist, now resident in England 
and married to Joan Sutherland. He is an expert in Italian opera of the 
nineteenth century, and a close friend of Zeffirelli, about whom he writes. 
David Lloyd-Jones has been studying music under Professor Gerald 
Abrahams, and is writing a thesis on Mussorgsky. He has heard opera in the 
Soviet Union, and is returning there shortly. He has just been prompting the 
performances of Boris Godunov at Covent Garden. Roger Dettmer, our new 
Chicago correspondent, is music critic of the Chicago American and a regular 
contributor to High Fidelity. 
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WHO: 
ACROSS 
1. dropped her handkerchief? (6) 
4. foretold her fate? (6) 
9. changed from maid to mistress? (7) 
19. unlike 20, retained his name? (5) 
11. visited the Orient? (4) 
12: was a family planner? (8) 
14. suffered a sandy death? (5) 
16. was a King end, later, a ghost? (5) 
2). had his neme changed, after an Atalantic crossing? (°) 
21. was a goatherd? (4) 
24. played the fool? (5) 
25. led a dog’s life? (7) 
26. had relatives who were great attractions? (6) 
27. was a General and a Governor? (6) 
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DOowN 
1. had ‘nine hundred chariots of iron’? (6) 
2. never completed his wedding celebrations? (5) 
3. was the daughter of 16? (4) 
5. described his own ‘death’? (8) 
6. was seeking a corporal? (7) 
7. gave news of a Numidian invasion? (6) 
8. was recognized by his old servant? (5) 
13. was a rejected suitor? (8) 
15. got the name part after 80 years? (7) 
17. had her marriage postponed for a year? (6) 
18. picked fruit? (5) 
19. was also known as Padre Raffaello? (6) 
22. boiled soap? (5) 
23. rehearsed a choir? (4) 

In addition to the completed crossword square, competitors are 
asked to submit the titles of the operas and the names of their composers 
in which each of the characters appears. All characters are in the new 
Kobbé, and the spellings adopted are those that appear in that book. 
Entries to The Editor, Opera, 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10, by 
January 4 (overseas January 14). 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 


November 
Ri) Ballet 
December 

Ballet 


Aida 


Ballet 
Rosenkavalier 
Ballet 


Aida 


() 


Hansel and Gretel 
Merry Widow 





Merry Widow 

Tannhauser 

Figaro 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci Merry Widow 
Ballet 


Hansel and Gretel 
Aida Tannhauser 





TOWN HALL, OXFORD 
Khovanshchina. December 2 w 5. 


SADLER’S WELLS. NEW OPERA WORKSHOP 
Joubert's In the Drought and Machonchy’s The Sofa. December 13 


ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON 
La Bohéme (December 14, 16, 18, 19) and L’Elisir d’Amore (December 15, 17, 19), with Tagliarini, 
Tucci, Tajo, Nen, Jaia, Fioravanti, Dalla, Spezia, Monachesi, De Taranto. Conductor: Annovazzi 


GUILDHALL, PORTSMOUTH 
La Traviata, with Victoria Elliott, Gerald Davies, Peter Glossop. Conductor: Vic Oliver (concert 
performance) December 27 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 
Three Fragments from Wozzeck and A Child of Our Time with Annelies Kupper, Monica Sinclair, 
Richard Lewis, Forbes Robinson. L.P.O. Conductor: John Prichard. December 8 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS, DECEMBER 

4 La Voix Humaine (Poulinc). French radio recording 
7 Der Rosenkavalier from Covent Garden 

22 The Merry Widow from Sadler's Wells 

26 Turandot. Italian radio recording 
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Schwarzkopt 


sings 
THE MARSCHALLIN 
at Covent Garden for the first time 


on Decemter 4th with subsequent appearances 
on the 7th, roth, 14th and 17th 


Her brilliant recorded performance of this role 
is now also available in stereo — 


‘DER ROSENKAVALIER’ 


THE MARSCHALLIN........0.020+ Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
RARE DOUG oie ise ccinanavceea Otto Edelmann 
OCTAVIAN, «6s icaconscssicncivess Christa Ludwig 
DOs dskxce cnccecascnsasoneses Teresa Stich Randall 


The cast also includes Ljuba Welitsch, Eberhard Waechter, 
Nicolai Gedda and Gerhard Unger 


with the Philhermonia Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
SAX2269—72 (STEREO) 33CX1492—5 (MONO) Libretto—7 /6d. 
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In the forenoon I did besport myself most joyously with musick. 
Mistress Smith hath in her lodging a device named Avantic which 
doth recreate the sound of many musicians with such verisimilitude 
that the musicians themselves do seem to be present in the 

very chamber. 

This device did capture my interest most wondrously. By dint 

of much inquiry I did discover nothing beyond three cabinets of 
skillfull construction which occupied but a small part of the 
chamber. I perceived that the musick did emanate from two of the 
cabinets, which sounds did combine in a most melodious harmontie. 


Junior ‘ Glyndebourne ’with SPA 11 amplifier 
fitted: £49.78. SL 71 Loudspeaker 17 gns. 
tax paid. 


The Avantic SPAr1 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fd -lity. 
The twin push-pull output stages can be 
switched for mono or stereo reproduction 
The SL71 Loudspeaker with separate low 
and high frequency units has a wide smooth 
response. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has space 
*s¢ a record player unit or tape deck as well 
as a radio. 

The SPArr can be obtained as an attrac- 
tively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 
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